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THERE is no romance like the ro- 
mance of real life, and such is that now 
before us. It was on adark tempestuous 
night, when the wind _— off shore, 
and the black waves were hugely swell- 
ingand raising their angry crests moun- 
tains high, that the captain of a fine 
vessel, arrived direct from China, with 
that heart of oak which distinguishes 
a British seaman in the commercial 
service as well as in that of the royal 
navy, resolved, at all risks, on landing 

ersonally at the nearest point his 
etters, and the welcome announce- 
ment of the arrival of the ship and its 
valuable cargo. The boat was got 
ready, lowered, and manned by four 
stout skilfal hands, when the intrepid 
captain and the mate of another vessel 
leaped into her, followed by a passen- 
ger, who seemed equally fearless, and 
eager to gain the shore. After tossing 
about for some time, buffeted by the 
hostile billows, they gained their place 
of destination, — | sprung on shore 
with that indescribably elastic bound 
which distinguishes the mariner feel- 
ing his foot for the first time on his 
native soil, after a long absence and 
tedious voyage, and after all the 
dangers and vicissitudes by land 
and sea. The boat’s-crew and pas- 
sengers were drenched with salt 
water, and eagerly made for the first 
house of reception that presented 
itself, which was an obscure public- 
house in a remote part of the town; 
here, having obtained something like 
fresh clothing, consisting of a few 
boat cloaks and blankets, and giving 
their garments to be dried, they nes- 
tled round the fire, and called for 
something to warm the inner man, as 
well as the outward form and body of 
mortality. There is, in a British tar, 
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a something of light heart, which 
keeps him above water in the storm, 
and exhilarates his spirits in the calm, 
more especially when enjoying the 
comforts of dry land, and indulging 
in the delights of home and native 
shore. Cuntent gilds then the hum- 
blest fare, and I am convinced that a 
natural innate feeling of gratitude to 
Providence warms the bosom at that 
precious moment. The faithful cap- 
tain had discharged his duty, and all 
was calm and self-approving in his 
peaceful breast; the mate had thrown 
care overboard, since he saw the white 
cliffs of Albion; the crew were light- 
hearted easy fellows, and the merchant 
passenger had the satisfaction of re- 
turning home in safety with his wealth, 
with amind, nevertheless, full of event- 
ful remembrances, doubtful cogita- 
tions, and speculative intentions, mostly 
bearing on duties to perform, benevo- 
lence to exert, an establishment to 
seek, and'a determination to cast an- 
chor in repose for the rest of his life. 
When cold and thirst were appeased 
and provided for, they all looked 
around them, as men lately arrived 
naturally do, when one lonely being in 
the form of a fellow-man, seated in a 
corner of the tap-room, met their eye. 
He was poorly habited, or rather in 
the faded and fast-decaying remains 
of respectable attire ; he was cleanly, 
yet shabby—necessitous, yet appa- 
rently above seeking alms. On the 
table before him was something wrap- 
ped up in the ragged remnant of a 
silk handkerchief, and at his feet a 
Newfoundland dog, looking aficction 
in its master’s face, in return for a sad 
regretful glance which he cast upon the 
poor animal, and which seemed to say, 
** thou art all fidelity, my poor com- 
B 
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panion, and scanty is the crust that I 
can afford thee. Thou hast felt the 
hand of affliction bruise thee, but 
thou hast cheerfully borne its stripes ; 
the foot of poverty has crossed thy 
path, but thou hast still stedfastly 
and meekly kept on thy humble jour- 
ney, seeking no new master;” and, 
breaking silence shortly after, he ac- 
tually accented, in a low tone of voice, 
“* No, Juba, I will not part with thee, 
be my fate what it will.” The animal 
here rested his head on his master’s 
knee ; never was there a stronger em- 
blem of confidence and dependence, 
trust, and grateful adherence in re- 
turn; “‘ no, no,” added he, and the 
dog leaped with joy. 

Examining now with tearful eve the 
article wrapped in the silk handker- 
chief, he murmured to himself, “ And 
this, too, is hard to part with; it 
belonged to my dear boy.” His fea- 
tures changed, he passed the palm of 
his hand over his forehead, which as 
soon as he dropped it met the lips of 
his faithful follower, and the tear was 
wiped off by the pressure of them. 


Clearing his voice, the man of altered 
fortunes said, addressing himself to 
the newly arrived party, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
does any one of you wish to purchase 
an excellent violin?” ‘‘ No,” harshly 
exclaimed the mate, with a voice which 


the nightly mist and the damps of 
many a mid-watch had rendered hoarse 
and hollow,—*“‘ no, my old gentleman ; 
but if half-a-crown can be of any ser- 
vice to you and your poor messmate 
there,”’ pointing to the dog, “ you are 
welcome to it with all my soul; order 
something to warm your old heart, 
and never be cast down—life’s but a 
rough voyage to us all; but although 
you do seem now on your beam-ends, 
another tide, and a prosperous voyage, 
may get you off yet. Here,’’ holding 
out the half-crown in one hand, and a 
glass of grog in the other, “ success 
to you; its hard work, perhaps, now, 
but you may bring up with a wet sail 
yet; here’s to you, I say,” forcing 
the money og him. 

There was a powerful struggle be- 
twixt pride and actual suffering in the 
acceptor’s mind—honest pride, look- 

back to his former situation, a re- 
spectable and reputable life, and the 


occupation of a creditable situation in 
society, on the one hand, and not only 
the dire personal endurance of want 
on the other, but the privations and 
necessities of two who were dearer to 
him than himself—these had a hard 
conflict to gain the mastery, but the 
feelings of a father turned the scale, 
and, whilst his varying features painted 
what passed within, he submitted to 
the humiliation, and accepted the 
assistance so frankly and so kindly 
afforded by a worthy son of Neptune. 
He would have preferred selling some- 
thing to receiving a donation, because 
in the first instance he could give a 
quid pro quo; but then the violin re- 
minded him of one who was dear to 
him, and who once touched its strings, 
whilst it recalled to his imagination 
other and happier days. During the 
time this mental combat was occupy- 
ing the interior of the fallen man, 
honest Jack was enjoying the pleasure 
of doing a good action, nor would he 
be contented with merely recruiting 
the sufferer’s purse, he insisted, at the 
same time, on his tasting his grog; a 
flush of gratitude, raised more from 
sensibility than from the stimulus of 
liquor, _ offered acceptable thanks, 
when the man of sorrow rose mo- 
destly, saluted the company respect- 
fully, and withdrew. 

The eyes of the captain and his pas- 
senger were, all this time, fixed upon 
him ; in the latter he created an inde- 
scribable interest—so much so that he 
could not part with him thus: an 
honest man brought to distress is a 
being of as much interest, sympathy, 
and respect, as-a worthless individual, 
reduced by vice and prodigality, is a 
mark for contempt, disgust, and ab- 
horrence. ‘The better to enable him 
to learn something more of the poor 
man’s story, the merchant-passenger 
followed him out, and recommenced 
the subject of the violin. ‘* You men- 
tioned,”’ said he, ‘‘ that: you might be 

revailed upon to part with your violin, 
if we could agree as to the price, and 
lam certain that we shall not differ 
on that score.” 

** Yes,” replied the pauvre honteux, 
“I may be obliged to part with it, 
because my dear children are in want 
of bread, but it grieves me sorely to 
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see it go out of the family ; my poor 
boy used to gladden our ears with a 
tune in more prosperous times, and 
this is all that I have left to remember 
him, poor fellow! I am sure that it 
.would afflict him if he knew how we 
were all now situated,—but we shall 
never meet again.” 

Here his voice fell below the chord 
of complaintiveness, to a deeper tone 
of woe-remembering regret. 

“You have lost your son, my 
worthy sir,” responded the merchant, 
in a sympathizing note: ‘‘he has 
probably fallen in the army, or the 
navy, or in the merchant service, one 
of the victims of climate, or the many 
chances of the elements?”? The old 
man made no reply. ‘* Perhaps,” re- 
sumed the speaker, “ premature decay 
may have blighted the blossom ere it 
became a flower; but the rest of your 
family must eqnsole you for his loss, 
which I think that instrument will 
only serve to revive, causing a painful 
sensation ; in a word, if you are dis- 
posed to part with it, I will give you 
your own price for it, be that what it 
uiay.”” 

** My good sir,” said the poor man, 
“this is too generous; it 1s nothing 
else but a delicate way of doing a cha- 
rilable action; such noble conduct 
becomes you well; but it would be 
disgraceful for me, as a man of honour 
and probity, fallen although I be, to 
put an exorbitant price on the article, 
with the view of Seontie taxing your 
benevolence. No, sir; if a guinea 
will suit your convenience, it is all I 
ask, the violin is your’s,’’ handing it 
to him with a sigh. 

They had now walked on together 
some distance, without considering if 
they were travelling the same road ; 
but the fact was that the old man was 
steering homeward, whilst the mer- 
chant was conducted by an attractive 
power, the full impulse of which he 
was at a loss to account for. The 
instrument had now changed hands, 
but the companion still remained by 
the side of its former pussessor. 

“You have not told me how you 
lost your son.” 

“Why, I know not how to answer 
that question: he may be alive,” lay- 
ing deep stress on the word may, 


‘but I fear not; he is lost to me; and 
as his goodness and gratitude so fully 
repaid me for my affection for him, 
whilst he was with me, I doubt his 
resent existence, from not havin 
eard of him for so long a period o 

time. I had a son, do you see, and 
yet I had nota son; the boy—” Here 
feeling interrupted his narrative, and 
he broke off by concluding with, ‘‘ but 
this cannot concern you; I am now, 
sir, at the door of my wretched dwell- 
ing ; my inclination would induce me 
to invite you in, and to give you the 
welcome which you deserve; but I 
am ashamed of my abode, and my 
means hinder me froin exercising the 
offices of hospitality to which my 
heart and my habits incline me.” The 
merchant listened to this with tearful 
eye, and, pressing the poor man’s 
hand in his; solicited permission to 
enter his lowly apartment, assuring 
him that his friendship and acquaint. 
ance should not terminate here. With 
a look of resignation, which banished 
pride, he accepted the offer, and they 
both went in together. On the door 
being opened, an interesting female, 
humbly attired, but with every mark 
of former gentility, sprung forward to 
embrace her father, but, upon behold- 
ing a stranger, drew back and hun 
down ber head, partly from bashful- 
ness, and partly from a wounded feel- 
ing at beholding a witness of the dire 
distress under which herself, her sire, 
and sister were labouring. A glimmer- 
ing lamp, on a coarse table, shone just 
sufliciently to enable her to toil at plain- 
work for a scanty sustenance, and dis- 
covered, in a corner, another female 
on a bed of sickness; this was her 
younger sister. The dog now frisked 
and curvetted about the feet of the 
eldest, and then flew, with a cry of 
affection, to the other, licking her 
hands, and springing on the foot of 
the bed: it seemed as if the poor ani- 
mal wept a welcome, and announced 
coming aid to the indigent rey» 

‘* This gentleman,” said the father, 
‘*has kindly accompanieg me home ; 
he has also,” holding up the guinea, 
** purchased my instrument. I have, 
moreover, had a little more good 
iuck,” alluding to the gift of the half- 
crown. “You shall sup to-night, 
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my beloved children, Heaven be 
praised !”” 

The daughter who had quitted her 
work-table, threw her arins round her 
father’s neck, and hid in his bosom 
her tears and blushes—the tear of gra- 
titude and the blush of shame ; whilst 
asmile lit up the features of the sick 
sister, indicative of the anticipation of 
a little comfort, and announcing a 
conviction that he, or she, who looks 
up trustingly to the Supreme, will not 
be deserted in the end. I will not 
describe the merchant's sensations at 
that moment; for O! what a charm 
there is in — how justly 
proud, how highly elevated is he 
whom Providence permits to be his 

ent in succouring man—the noblest 
work of the Creator’s hands! what an 
expansion, what a glow does that 
heart experience, when, by the touch 
of the charitable hand, the tear is 
dashed from affliction’s cheek, the 
cold gripe of poverty is snatched from 
its victim, and the bonds of thraldom, 
either of slavery or of want, are 
broken asunder, and cast away by the 
A short 


liberator sent by the Lord! 
silence enabled the actors in this drama 
of life to recover themselves, when the 


merchant, (having obtained permis- 
sion,) flew out and returned with re- 
freshments, and, seating himself by 
the bedside, unbidden, and without 
apology, (for these are scenes got up 
by Nature, in which art hath no share,) 
drew the table to him, and began to 
help his new friends; locks were 
exchanged which spoke volumes of 
wonder and expression, and of that 
intelligence of hearts which humanity 
establishes amongst the sensitive chil- 
dren of men, and which the most 
trivial acts of courtesy, ay, even a 
thought, a look, a gesture, or an incli- 
- nation, willingly partakes of. 

The picture of virtdous poverty 
which the traveller had just contem- 
plated, made too deep an impression 
on his mind not to confer further bene- 
fit on those who formed it; he was 
rich, a solitary man, unmarried, with- 
out home or family, a citizen of the 
globe, or rather arich pilgrim seeking 
an establishment and a place of repose. 
Liverpool had, as will be seen in the 
sequel, attractions for him, and claims 


on his preference, independent of its 
being a great emporium of commerce, 
and a focus to which mercantile men 
might naturally draw; when, there- 
fore, these first moments of agitation 
had passed away, he requested to 
know the name of the old man in 
whose future welfare he took so lively 
an interest; in this he was just pre- 
venting the wishes of him whom he 
had served, and who was, at that 
moment, about to inquire to whom he 
owed the benefits thus recently be- 
stowed on him. 

‘Permit me,” said the stranger, 
**to ask your name.” 

** I was just about to make the same 
request,” quoth the poor man; “ mine 
is ——.” 

‘«Heavens !” exclaimed the mer- 
chant, with a look that petrified the 
whole family with surprize. ‘ And 
is it —_e my more than father, my 
friend, my patron, my best benefac- 
tor!” on which he pressed the old 
man’s hand alternately to his heart 
and to his lips, and burst into a flood 
of tears. ‘*DoI see you thus?” re- 
sumed he ; ‘I am your child, Henry ; 
the poor lost foundling, the wretched 
infant, deserted by his unknown and 
unnatural parents, and who owes more 
than his existence to your parental 
and protective hand; but for you I 
might have perished, nay worse, might 
have been brought up in misery, vice, 
and servitude; but you fostered me, 
loved me, educated me—you instilled 
rectitude into my mind, gave me a 
situation in life, and provided the 
means of earning an honourable inde- 
pendence: to you I owe every thing; 
it was you who fitted me out and sent 
me to Valparaiso, which I deft and 
afterwards went to China: all that I 
have is your’s, all that I am I owe to 
yous nor shall you find me ungrateful ; 

will still be vour son; I can now 
cast anchor; my fortune is made.” 

It would be useless, ineffective, to 
describe the delight of the father 
and the family ; the one, the author 
of so much good; the other, the 
early companions of the foundling’s 
childish days; they who, compas- 
sionating his deserted state, had 
added the last lustre tu benevolence, 
that which prevents the weighty obii- 
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gation from being felt, and lends 
leasure to patronage; they “had 
treated him as if they had been his 
sisters, and now overwhelmed him 
with expressions of unaltered affec- 
tion. A long lapse of time, power- 
fully acted upon by patient, but pain- 
ful endurance, had quite altered the 
outward appearance of him who had 
been a father to him, and who had 
fallen from affluence to prostrate ad- 
versity, from unmerited and unfore- 
seen events over which he had no con- 
troul; and although the lineaments of 
the daughters might have been recog- 
nized by him, yet change of attire, the 
sickness of the one, and the want of 
proper aliment of the other, made a 
material alteration; lastly, the idea 
that they were no more, or had left 
Liverpool, never having had any 
tidings of them, nor any answer to 
numerous communications on his part 
sent by private hands. Such convey- 


ances very frequently fail, and when 
we fall from affluence into indigence, 
few indeed will seek after us and draw 
us from obscurity on any account 


whatever. 

The merchant took his leave, re- 
tiring to an hotel. On the following 
day he returned, having previously 
hired a house for him who had proved 
to him a father: he filled it with every 
comfort, and had the family removed 
in the most respectable manner, and 
made such provision for them as placed 
them above want, or even self-denials ; 
after this his thoughts turned on him- 
self, and he fixed his abode in the near- 
est situation in their neighbourhood 
which he could find, visiting them 
daily, and passing a great portion of 
his time with them ; for it was his de- 
light to talk over old times—boyish 
days—and to recall to memory the 
many acts of fatherly feeling which he 
had received from the old man; above 
all, the care which he had taken of 
his education, the religious prin- 
ciples which he had taught him by 
precept and practice, and the ex- 
ample of undeviating morality which 
he had ever placed in himself before 
his eyes ; nor was the subject of the 
playful moments of childhood passed 
with the daughters of his benefactor 
forgotten ; their care of him in sick- 
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ness, their solicitude for his welfare, 
the trouble and exertion bestowed on 
outfitting him, a ring and a breast- 
= given by them at parting, which 

e preserved like relics and produced 
on his return, and, finally, the dew- 
drop of tenderness, shed and recipro- 
cated on mutually accenting the word 
farewell. And it isin that short werd 
that volumes lie; we know not until 
we say farewell how dear the parting 
object is to our soul, and whether 
friendship, love, pity, or humanity 
dictates it, its echo seems of another 
world ; we part, perhaps, to meet no 
more, and then remembrances rush 
like a torrent upon the brain; regrets, 
doubts, dreads, and sad forebodings 
swell the tide of sympathy, until the 
tear comes to our aid, through which 
we look a long (at all events an un- 
certain) adieu to those whose full 
value was never so duly ascertained. 
The very removal of the companion of 
a pete va of our life is heavily pain- 
ful ; what then must be the anguish of 
that bosom whose heart-strings are 
lacerated when fate, or death, tears 
from it the only earthly one for whom 
it seemed to live? 

But we are going too far, and must 
return to Liverpool and to the fortu- 
nate foundling. The poor man’s tran- 
sition from sorrow to a life of ease, 
created a second spring in his exist- 
ence, the revivifying warmth of which 
sprung from self-esteem, from the 
recollection of that glowing charity 
which was now reflected back upon 
himself. Time sears and crumbles 
away our frame more or less gradually 
and perceptibly; but the heart, like 
the sun, never grows old till time is no 
more, and destruction consumes it with 
the exterior wreck. His eldest daugh- 
ter, re-established in the outward 
appearance of good circumstances, 
grew daily in attractions; whilst the 
younger one, more the victim of 
hunger, sorrow, and anxiety, than of 
decay or sickness, reeovered daily, 
and grew into good health and good 
looks together. The family and the 
adopted son passed delightful days 
in the society of each other; they 
formed a small circle of acquaint- 
ance, into which the captain of the 
vessel which brought home the fortu- 
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nate foundling was introduced, and 
soon became a friend of the party ; 
nor could the good old man forget 
the wusbuntted sailor, who was the 
first to look with compassion on his 
downfall, and to offer the first pecu- 
niary relief to his necessities. His 
lodgings were soon discovered, the 
a ~ sum was thankfully returned to 
him, and he was invited as a daily 
guest either to the family’s table, or to 
that of the rich retired merchant. Nor 
did his good fortune end here; the 
captain of the vessel from China, 
having a deeper interest now at heart 
than trade or commerce, sent him out 
to China as first mate, and he returned 
as captain and joint owner of the 
vessel. 

In the meantime the former captain 
began to feel that after the stormy 
passage of youth in quest of an honour- 
able existence, nothing can sweeten 
the cup of life so effectually as a 

artner in its cares and pleasures. 

hat partner he songht in the person 
of the old man’s sick daughter, now 
restored to a perfect state of health, 


and possessing that well disposed mind 
which can bear poverty with resigna- 


tion, and meet ase with mode- 
ration. The captain calculated that 
such a wife would do credit to a rich 
man, without being above the economy 
which a less brilliant state requires ; 
and he accordingly solicited the hand 
of her who having once been the 
object of his commiseration, now was 
that of his fondest hopes. ‘That hand 
was cordially given to him, with the 
full and approving sanction of her 
fond father. 

The heart of Henry, the favoured 
foundling and adopted brother, was 


not quite whole. Pity is close allied 
to love: Maria had pitied him, and he 
felt as if she might love him. The 
thought was dear to him, and it daily 
increased, until it became the sole end 
of his wishes. Fond and sweet! 
attaching are the ties of brotherhood 
fabricated by Nature’s hand ; but when 
consanguinity throws not a certain 
reserve over our looks, our thoughts, 
and our desires, it requires nice dis- 
crimination to keep those bounds of 
separation which divide kindred hearts, 
warm, sympathizing, and free. The 
confidence which brotherly love in. 
spires is the twin offspring of a suill 
tenderer and more hopeful connection, 
so that hearts inseparable in their feel- 
ings cling to every possible means of 
further virtuous union: a few more 
romantic views, long walks by moon- 
light, or lit by the declining sun— 
explanatory discussions on the word 
friendship, preliminary addresses not 
rejected, a deeper suffusion of crimson 
on female cheeks, a trembling hand, 
and interrupted accenting of ‘“ good 
night,” brought brotherhood to its 
resignation, and substituted the title 
of husband in its place. The two 
couple were married the same day, 
and at the same altar, and formed the 
closing scene of vur history. Never 
was paternal blessing given more 
effectively—never did twe married 
pairs commence their career with 
brighter prospects of felicity. Here 
was, indeed, the triumph of gratitude, 
that virtue which transcends all 
others, which is so little felt and 
practised, but which is so forcibly 
dictated to us by Him to whom we 
owe all things. 
An Oxp Soupier. 





SINCERITY’S TRIBUTE. 
BY JOHN 8. CLARK, ESQ. 


Fixt the goblet again, I'll a sentiment give, 
The brightest, the purest, that yet hath been past ; 
Here’s success to the heart where affection can live, 
Through storms and through changes, unchang’d to the last. 


Oh! it is not, believe me, when smooth waters flow, 
And the welkin above us is calm and serene ; 

It is not in a season like this we can know 
The virtues and strength of the bark we are in. 
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’Tis in tempests and storms ; in that terrible hour 
When darkness and dangers beset us around ; 

Tis then, only then, we can speak of her power, 
*Tis then, only then, that her worth may be found. 


Oh! thou who canst love when the last ray of gladness, 
Deep, deep, in th’ horizon of sorrow seems set, 

Fear not—though the sun hath gone down on thy sadness, 
The beam of to-morrow shall smile on thee yet. 











THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


Tue night on which the second 
reading of the Union Bill was debated 
in the Irish Parliament, presented 
scenes which can never be effaced 
from the memory of those by whom 
they were witnessed. The terrors 
occasioned by the late rebellion had 
not yet subsided; those Protestants 
who wished to preserve the legislative 
independence of their country, hesi- 
med to unite with their Catholic 


brethren, whom they had for centuries 
viewed with suspicion ; the Catholics, 
dispirited and hopeless, dreaded to 
renew civil dissensions, which had 
already produced so much bloodshed 


and desolation; the lower ranks, 
crushed and broken down by the sup- 
ression of the late insurrection, 
ooked on with smothered indigna- 
tion, dreading lest their murmurs 
should be punished as treason. The 
sullen silence without doors was 
powerfully contrasted with the ener- 
gies displayed within; the supporters 
of the Union were assailed with tor- 
rents of invective, sarcasm, and elo- 
quence, such as were never before 
poured forth in any deliberative as- 
sembly ; while the advocates of the 
measure spoke as if they were uncon- 
vinced by their own arguments, seem- 
ing, and very probably feeling, heartily 
ashamed of the business in which they 
were engaged. The ministry and 
their friends justly dreaded the ex- 
citement which the orations of the 
popular advocates were so likely to 
produce; they trembled at every 
whisper, lest it might announce the 
beginning of some fierce commotion ; 
they watched every opening of the 
door, lest it might admit some terrified 
herald of an approaching mob, or 
perhaps an irritated multitude pre- 
pared for bloody vengeance. One of 


the patriots had just concluded an 
animated appeal, sufficient almost to 
rouse ‘‘ the very stones to mutiny,” 
and a friend of the minister rose to 
reply. 

Mr. Keily had every right to wor- 
ship Fortune : 


“* She rais’d him from a coachman’s fate, 
To govern men and guide the state.” 


It were long to tell the process by 
which this worshipful member had 
transferred himself from the box to 
the inside of the carriage; enough to 
say that such a change had been effect- 
ed; but the circumstances by which 
he obtained a lovely partner to share 
his seat in the vehicle cannot be dis- 
missed so briefly. One of the modes 
adopted by the English government 
for the extirpation of Popery, was a 
law, enacting, that if the son of any 
Papist possessing property should 
come over to the established church, 
he should be at once secured the inhe- 
ritance of all his father’s possessions, 
to the complete exclusion of the rest 
of the family. For the honour of 
human nature be it recorded, that 
very few availed themselves of this 
detestable enactment, and those who 
did found themselves shunned by all 
the gentry of the country, whether 
Protestant or Catholic. Crosby Moore, 
the fifth son of a respectable Catholic, 
had, by a course of degrading vice, 
provoked the resentment of his father, 
a géntleman of the old school ; and, 
finding that his calls for money were 
disregarded, he took the advice of the 
degraded woman whoin he had married, 
read his recantation, and became, at the 
same moment, an orthodox Protestant 
and a wealthy heir. His parents died 
of broken hearts, his brothers and 
sisters were thrown helpless on the 
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world, but he had lands and money, 
and his mean soul desired no other 
consolation. He was soon, however, 
forced to endure some bitter mortifi- 
cations; the gentry of the country 
refused to hold social intercourse 
with such a wretch; the peasants 
muttered curses as they passed him ; 
his amplest alins could scarcely wring 
from the most wretched beggar a 
reluctant blessing. He had an only 
daughter, and being unable to match 
her with any of the gentry, he gave 
her toJohn Keily, Esq. late coach- 
man to the Earl of Clontarf, but now, 
by virtue of money acquired by un- 
known chances, M.P. for the inde- 
pendent borough of Dromore, con- 
taining three voters, viz. the said 
John Keily, his butler, and his 
groom, and one of his majesty’s jus- 
tices of the peace for the county of 
Tipperary. 

After this piece of private history, 
the reader is fully prepared to appre- 
ciate this worthy’s oration, from 
which we have too long digressed. 
After a long and laboured eulogium 


on the wisdom of government, Mr. 
Keily proceeded to a topic almost 
exhaustless with persons of his class, 
abuse of the country that gave him 


birth. Inthe midst of the stale and 
hackneyed vulgarisms which he was 
inflicting on the patience of the 
honourable house, a groan, then a 
smothered, though indignant, excla- 
mation, was heard from the gallery, 
and produced not a little confusion. 
The cries of order were deafening ; the 
speaker’s voice, heard high over the 
tumult, ordered that the rioter should 
be brought to the bar; the military 
supporters of the ministry put their 
hands to the spot where their swords 
ought to be; the bribed civilians 
commenced to secure their pockets. 
After a few minutes the sergeant-at- 
arms appeared at the bar, and said 
that it was only a young gentleman 
who had been suddenly seized with a 
fit, and that measures had been taken 
for his removal to his lodgings. The 
debate was then resumed, and the 
interruption speedily forgotten. 

ntleman whose indis- 
ition had n so ill-timed was 
ne to the lobby of the house, and 


it was long before the restoratives 
that were applied could bring him to 
his senses. On his recovery he gave 
his name to one of the messengers 
who attended him by order of the 
speaker, Moore 0’Hara, No. 9, Tri- 
nity College, and departed. Now as 
we hate all mysteries, we shall take 
the trouble of explaining the causes 
of O’Hara’s agitation. When Edward 
Moore, the elder brother of Crosby, 
found himself robbed of his property, 
by the iniquity of the law and the 
perfidy of his eather: he retired to 
America, and there married the 
daughter of Mr. O’Hara, whom simi- 
lar events had previously driven from 
his country. Detesting a name which 
his brother had disgraced, he took 
that of his father-in-law, and, for a 
long time, concealed from his children 
the real origin of his family. At the 
commencement of the American war, 
he had four sons grown up to man’s 
estate, who all joined Washington’s 
army, and fell in defence of American 
independence. The youngest was 
killed in storming the redoubt that 

rotected the English lines at York 

own, and he left behind him a boy 
three months old, the Moore O'Hara 
of our history. After the restoration 
of peace, Edward Moore returned to 
Ireland with his grandson, having 
sold all the property he possessed in 
the States; his altered name, his 


changed fortunes, and, more than all, 


the ravages which time and sorrows 
had miade in his countenance, pre- 
cluded all possibility of recognition ; 
and when Keily gave Mr. O’Hara 
a lease of the ruins of Moore Hall, 
he little dreamed that he was letting 
it to the rightful owner. Brought 
up in solitude with his grandfather, 
young Moore O’Hara indulged all 
the reveries which youthful sensi- 
bility and bright fancy inspire: in one 
of his sporting excursions he was 
alarmed by a shriek of terror, as he 
was just about pulling the trigger at a 
partridge; he threw down the gun, 
and hastened to console the trembler, 
whom he found to be a young and 
lovely female. Before he took the 
gun — he discovered that the lady 
was Miss Keily, and he was instantly 
struck with intense admiration of her 
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beauty, which was not long in kindling 
into love. 

The object of this ardent passion did 
not, I am sorry to say, merit his pure 
affections ; she was a coquette of the 
highest head; nay, people do assert 
that the whole scene of starting and 
terror had been purposely contrived 
to attract the attention of the agile 
sportsman whose figure looked so 
graceful atadistance. Still the noble 
feelings and glowing love which dic- 
tated the ardent vows that Moore 
O’Hara at every oppertunity poured 
into her ear might have warmed the 
coldest heart, had not circumstances 
occurred which diminished their inter- 
course. During thefearful yearof 1798, 
Mr. Keily was what seeps then call- 
ed “an active magistrate ;”’ meaning 
thereby, one ready to exercise any act 
of severity and oppression against 
such as were the objects of suspicion. 
Tales of bitter wrong were frequently 
narrated in the old hall, for to old 
O’ Hara the peasantry had been taught, 
by his uniform kindness, to look up 
as a protector. It was with some 
surprise that the old gentleman saw 
his grandson, on such occasions, at- 
tempt to = and even excuse, 
some of Keily’s outrages: a little 
inquiry made him acquainted with the 
cause, and he instantly resolved to 
send his beloved boy to college; a 
step which unwillingness to part with 
the last representative of his once 
numerous family had long delayed. 
He made no mention of the cause to 
his grandson, but before his departure 
he revealed to him the entire history 
of his family, and saw with strong 
——— of hope the uncontrol- 
able emotion produced by the nar- 
ration. 

Furnished by his grandfather with 
letters of introduction to the leading 
— of the day, Moore O'Hara 
ecame soon an enthusiast in politics. 
His attachment to Ireland absorbed 
all other feelings ; even love was for a 
time subdued by patriotism, and the 
image of his mistress became less 
vivid in his heart as the desire to serve 
his country increased. Perhaps the 
evident coldness with which he was 
treated by her when they casually met 
in Dublin, contributed in some degree 
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to effect this change; perhaps—but 
let us throw speculation aside, and 
confine ourselves to the simple fact— 
the lover was for some time lost in the 
patriot. O’Hara’s career in the Uni- 
versity was brilliant in the extreme, 
and his contributions to the Dublin 
periodicals attracted notice even at 
the castle. The minister, anxious to 
get some person on his side who could 
speak in the house, applied to Keily, 
as an agent to negociate for the pur- 
chase of O*Hara’s conscience at any 
price. Keily applied to his daughter, 
and with unfeigned pleasure learned 
the influence that she possessed over 
the young man. Moore G’Hara was 
soon a favoured guest at the house— 
raised, flattered, honoured, and fol- 
owed. In such intoxication the death 
of his grandfather was an almost un- 
heeded event ; perhaps there was even 
a lurking feeling of pleasure, that his 
dissent could not be expressed against 
a union which he certainly would 
never have approved. At length, 
O’Hara mustered courage to venture 
on a direct proposal to the young 
lady, and was told that supporting the 
political principles of the father would 
probably ensure the hand of the 
daughter. With a heavy heart O’Hara 
left the room; on that evening he 
went into the gallery of the House of 
Commons, and the consequences have 
been already recorded. Though a 
rigid Catholic, old O’Hara had edu- 
cated his grandson as a Protestant, at 
the request of the boy’s mother; 
when, therefore, he heard Keily de- 
nounce as bigots and traitors all who 
nen the religion of Rome, his 
eart revolted at the insult offered to 
a creed, one of whose most zealous 
professors had so long, by his actions, 
given the lie to such an atrocious 
calumny, by unwearied benevolence 
and kindness to himself. 

After leaving the house, our hero 
returned to college, and was informed 
by the porter that an aged gentleman 
had been inquiring for him, and had 
been admitted, on his urgent request, 
to wait for him in his chambers. 
O’Hara hastened across the courts, 
and found in his rooms a tall bony 
figure, wrapped in a military cloak, 
with a broad brimmed hat, by which 
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the features were completely shaded. 
After his entrance, there was a long 
interval of silence. At length O’Hara 
requested his visitor to be seated: the 
stranger silently took off his hat, and 
showed a countenance sufficiently 
remarkable, but which O’Hara could 
not remember to have seen before; 
and yet there was some reminiscence, 
like the fading recollections of a 
dream, that acied powerfully on the 
young man’s imagination. O’Hara 
repeated his request: the stranger 
replied— 

‘Before doing so, I must know 
whether Moore O'Hara has yet con- 
summated his treason—” 

‘‘How, sir? do you dare to couple 
the name of O'Hara with treachery? 
du you, a stranger, dare to insult me 
in my own rooms ?” 

“*A stranger! what, then, have you 
never seen me before?’’ 

“Never, sir; that is--’” Memory 
again made an effort, but the result was 
complicated and confused. ‘ Never, 
sir, that I remember.” 

“But you have seen me, Moore 
O’ Hara; before, however, we inter- 
change another word, ] must know 
whether you have become a traitor to 
your country, and the hireling slave 
of a detestable faction?” 

‘‘ Neither, by mine honour!” said 
O’Hara, warmly. ‘I have been tried— 
I have been tempted ; but my part is 
henceforth taken; I fling love to the 
winds, and clasp my country to my 
heart; I will never support the ene- 
mies of Ireland, so help me God !”? 

“Heaven register the oath!” said 
the stranger; “now I recognize my 
brother’s heir. Yes, Moore; you 
were but achild when I returned from 
Spain, and found my brother an alien 
in the house of his fathers, educating 
you in the hated faith of our perse- 
cutors. My dirk was bared against 
your life—I see that your memory 
recalls the circumstance. My brother 
and I parted as deadly enemies. 
When, in a distant land, I heard that 
my country was in arms against her 
oppressors, I returned to share in her 
fortunes; but before I landed the 
insurrection was quelled, for the das- 
tard cowards were readier to murder 
their brethren in cold blood than to 
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meet their enemies in the field. Time 
and travel taught me to disregard 
those differences of opinion in reli- 
gion, hatred of which had once almost 
led me into crime. I sought my bro- 
ther, foun! him on his death-bed, and 
promised to observe his last com- 
mands, which were to watch over 
your safety. I now present to you. 
three letters; their perusal will com- 
plete your cure.” 

©’ Hara started—they were in the 
well-known hand of his mistress—he 
took them, saw that they were directed 
to one of her father’s old servants— 
they proved, beyond possibility of 
doubt, that she was dishonoured and 
depraved. 

Early on the following morning, 
O'Hara and his relative passed from 
the college gates in a chaise, and 
went no one knew whither. 

* * * * 

Twenty-five years after the occur- 
rences we have just detailed, a stranger 
arrived in the village of Dromore, ac- 
companied by his two sons, and 
astounded the landlord by the know- 
ledge of the country which he dis- 
played in all his inquiries. He learned, 
without surprise, that John Keily, sen. 
slept with his fathers, (if he ever had 
any,) and that John the seeond, a chip 
of the old block, or rather, as the 
negro said, ‘‘all block himself,” 
reigned in his stead. Of Miss Keily, 
the intelligence given was, that she 
had been married to a wealthy East 
Indian, had been detected in an in- 
trigue with her own servants, had 
been driven out by her husband, and 
not received by her brother, and was 
now, probably, dead, or a beggar. 
Moore O'Hara, for he was the stranger, 
heard the fate of her whom he had 
loved so fondly with bitter anguish ; 
but not without some joy at his own 
escape. He purchased the estate of 
his ancestors from John the second, 
whose extravagance seemed likely to 
bestow on Beelzebub the wealth 
which Mammon had given to John 
the first, and is now one of the most 
respectable country gentlemen in Ire- 
land. 

A few months after he had taken up 
his residence at Moore Hall, he re- 
ceived a message requesting him to 
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visit a poor woman at the point of 
death. He was conducted to a wretch- 
ed cabin, and there, stretched on 
mouldy straw, half covered by a torn 
rug, beheld the form of her whom he 
had so madly loved. We will not 
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piated. But Moore O’Hara took care 
to lessen the agonies of her last mo- 
ments, which were rapidly approach- 
ing, by every attention which a gene- 
rous soul could bestow; and this was 
the only circumstance that saddened 
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record her tale of sin and suffering— 
bitterly indeed had her crime been ex- 


ELLA. 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY W. MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 

Tue clouds of night had pass’d away, 
Chas’d by the star of op’ning day. ~ 
Beauty illumin’d all the sky, 
And Earth reflected back the joy ! 
Aurora’s softest blush was there, 
Anti sweetest odours fill’d the air : 
The rose array’d her diadem 
With many a gay and sparkling gem :— 
The mountain’s wavy mist was seen 
To throw a grandeur o’er the scene,— 
While the glad lark, in highest flight, 
Pour’d forth its song of wild delight. 
All Nature hail’d the genial pow’r, 
For blessings throng’d the welcome hour. 

* . . . 


it was the morning of the day 
Which usher’d in the carnival ; 
And ev’ry heart in Rome was gay 
At the approaching festival. 
While I, far distant, hurried on, 
In hopes to reach the glitt’ring scene 
Ere the bright sun his course had run, 
And evening’s frolics should begin. 
In the broad distance of the plain 
A youthful trav’ller I espied ; 
I prick’d my impatient steed amain, 
And onward hasten’d to his side, 
His form was full of youthful grace, 
And beauty’s proudest charm was seen 
Spreading along his manly face, 
And bright’ning ail his mien. 
There was a gladness in his.eye 
Which spoke of hope and promis'd joy ; 
And in his smile was visible 
A bliss too deep for words to tell! 
His high and elevated brow 
Was white as the unsullied snow; 
And o’er it hung his raven hair 
In locks that made that brow more fair. 
His was a form which could not pass 
Unnotie’d, e’en the vulgar gaze, 
And to the scrutinizing eye 
It told of high nobility. 
Virtue was mirror’d in his face 
In all the charm of manly grace ! 
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He firmly, nobly sat his gallant steed— 
A better never serv’d a warrior’s need. 


The trav’ller on th’ unsocial plain 
Hears music in each friendly tone. 
And we who met were little feign 
All silently to journey on. 
Thus, ere St. Peter’s magic dome 
Had spread its grandeur to the eye, 
He had told me of his distant home, 
With all its tale of grief and joy. 
I urg’d his stay in Rome awhile, 
His tedious journey to beguile. 
I pictur’d forth the carnival, 
Replete in pomp and revelry; 
He spurn’d the story of bow’r and hall 
With all their festive scenery. 
’Twas vain—his heart I could not move— 
That heart was with his early love, 
The blooming Ella, she for whom 
He’d wander’d from his princely home. 
Ambition’s eager strife had riv’n 
Souls form’d for social good by Heav’n. 
Their fathers, rival barons, frown’d 
Upon the love their children own’d, 
And both receiv’d their prayers unmov’d, 
Though utter’d by the hips they lov’d! 
Some petty wrong in evil hour 
Had rais’d in wrath opposing pow’r ; 
And they, though warmest friends of late, 
Now nurse the bitter scowl of hate. 


Young Rupert sought his Ella’s bow’r, 
It was a lovely spot, all bright 
In each variety of flow’r 
That spreads its beauty to the sight. 
A ~ 6 whieh their first love had blest— 
here all their sweetest hours had been— 
It might have serv’d a Peri’s rest, 
It was so beautiful a scene! 
But she, the fairy queen of all, 
Mid her neglected roses wept, 
That such a fate should e’er befall 
Hearts where young leve his home had kept. 
She wonder’d why her father’s pride 
Should tear her from her Rupert’s side ; 
Or how his anger’s darkest storm 
Could make less fair her Rupert’s form. 
He was her beautiful—her own— 
From his her heart’s best life had grown. 
And he—he lov’d her well she knew, 
And that his love was fond as true ; 
Oh, wherefore then should a father’s pride 
Divide her from her Rupert’s side! 


One moment more and Rupert prest 
The trembling maiden to his breast— 
One moment more and her quick ear 
Drank in the words of deep despair. 
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She heard that they that hour must part! 
A sick’ning chill came o’er her heart, 
And anguish prest upon her brain: 
She felt as one whose hupe is gone— 
Who treads a weary world alone— 
Life was to her a with’ring pain. 
Still Rupert in affection strove 
To win her from her tearless woe ; 
He whisper’d ev’ry pledge of love, 
And promis'd all that hope could do. 
She look’d as if she heard him not, 
Though ev’ry word had reach’d her ear— 
She knew he soon would leave that spot, 
And this was all her frenzied fear. 
The past, the future had no pow’r 
Upon the mis’ry of that hour— 
The present fill’d her breast and brain 
With one unconquerable pain. 
And when she tried from grief to wring 
An answer to his plighted vow, 
"Twas but a feeble murmuring, 
Wordless, and indistinct, and low. 
She only press’d him to her heart— 
And he—he dar’d not to depart. 


Too soon the rapid hour had past— 
The moon was o’er the hill— 
His page had blown the signal blast— 
And yet he linger’d still! 
“Oh! mourn not thus, my love,” he cried, 
** Rupert ere long will claim his bride.” 
One kiss—another—he is gone— 
And Ella stands in her bow’r alone! 
She was so palely beautiful, 
So statue-like and motionless, 
You would not deem her heart was full 
Of such absorbing wretchedness ! 
Though her — lips, and her fixed eye, 
Brought to the gazer no promise of joy :— 
And her cheek was white as the lily’s pride, 
And she bent like that that droop’d at her side. 
Soon her maidens came, and they bore her thence, 
But no sweet word told of returning sense— 
Her lips were still parted—her eyes were still fix’d, 
But their rayless expression was all unmix’d. 


She was her father’s pride, and long he strove 
To win her back to consciousness and love. 
The busy fondness of unceasing care— 
Th’ eaploden sweetness of affection’s pray’r— 
eeever tried, 
supplied, 


All that love’s fancy could devis 


And all hope promis’d for her g 
Yet mute and tearless, and unconscious still 

She mov’d, the creature of another’s will. 

At last a change came o’er her and she wept— 

And thoughts and fears were breath’d which long had slept! 
She broke the spell in murm’ring Rupert’s name, 

And with that sound the tears of mem’ry came. 
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Who hath not felt when frenzied grief hath prest 
Its burning links upon his tortur’d breast— 
When reason’s pow’r hath totter’d on its throne, 
And the lone heart, its heav'n of promise gone, 
Hath writh’d beneath the triumph of despair— 
Who hath not felt the magic of a tear? 

Who hath not own’d the sweet and soft’ning balm, 
And blest it as the herald of a partial calm ? 

The shipwreck’d mariner may hail the land, 

And leap, exulting, to the wish’d-for strand— 
The parch’d and desert trav’ller may delight 
When the cool spring hath met his aching sight— 
But their’s is not the blessed joy they know 

Who, griev’d to madness, feel the first tear flow. 


The drop which mercy struck from Ella’s brain 
Had half subdued the anguish of her pain: 
Reason reviv’d, gave back the power to bear, 
And hope’s faint smile commingled with that tear. 


Thus Rupert left her when he turn’d away 

From the bright fields that own’d his father’s sway, 
And bent his course to stranger climes, to share 
The victor’s triumph or the warrior’s bier. 

He swore amid the battle’s fiercest tide 

To win a name of glory and of pride ; 

To tear the wreath from Fame’s eternal hand, 

And bear it swiftly to his native land— 

To spread his trophies to his blooming bride, 

And snatch the bliss their rival sires denied. 


Where Europe’s banners wav’d in stern command, 

And England’s Richard led his warlike band— 

On the broad plains of sunny Palestine, 

Where kings were proud with belted knights to shine— 
There the bright youth his warrior course essay’d, 
There first in victory steep’d his battle blade ; 

And, by the lion-hearted monarch’s side, 

There won his wreath of glory and of pride! 


But view him now disdaining all 

The glitter of the carnival, 

And hurrying on, with love’s best speed, 

To seize in joy a lover’s meed— 

In eager gladness to restore 
The pledge to Ella’s lips again— 

The kiss that brighten’d many an hour, 
Tho’ breath’d on his in parting pain. 


I could not quit that warrior’s side— 

I long’d to view his blooming bride— 
And yielding to his bland behest, 

To his far home my course addrest. 
Onward we sped through forest glade— 
And wheré the stream its course had made—- 
And where the mountain loom’d on high, 
As warring with th’ impending sky— 
And where the cat’ract pour’d its food— 
And the rill murmur’d thro’ the wood—- 
On—On o’er many a league we went 

By castle, tow’r, and battlement. 
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Nor night nor day our course could stay 
As we hurried on our panting way ! 

Till morning broke along tlie sky, 

And Ella’s turret met his eye. 

He check’d his Arab steed awhile— 

A tear was mingled with his smile— 

He dash’d the joy-born gem away, 

And sped like the sun’s swift darting ray ! 


* * * * 


Now Rupert stands in Ella’s bow’r— 

But here, alas! she hath not been! 
For gone is ev’ry bud and flow’r 

That us’d to deck the fairy scene! 
The nightshade spreads-its pois’nous breath 
Where Flora might have cull’d her wreath ; 
And where light Zephyr steep’d his wing 
In all the sweets of blooming Spring, 
Rank noisome weeds, collected there, 
Impregnate the surrounding air. 
One moment’s pause suflic’d to tell 

Its tale of bitterness and pain— 
One hurried glance in anguish fell 

On the dear spot where ne’er again 
Might bloom the flow’rs he lov’d so well. 


While thus transfix'd with grief he stood 
Within th’ uncultuar’d solitude, 
His Ella’s faithful nurse appear’d ; 
She who, in former years, 
Their youthful hopes with joy had heard, 
And mark’d their parting fears— 
She’d sought this now deserted spot 
To weep her darling’s hapless lot— 
Her furrow’d cheeks with tears were wet, 
And on each lineament was set 
The stamp of life-corroding sadness— 
It was not the electric rage 
Of youth’s wild sorrow stung to madness, 
But the one ling’ring woe of age. 
He rush’d to her—and wrung her hand— 
All pow’r of utterance was gone— 
His anguish’d looks alone demand 
The fate of her, his lovely one 


She started with joy at the sudden sight— 

Her aged eye in a moment was bright— 

Her heart was lighten’d of half its care 

When she knew that the warrior knight was there! 
**Q hasten!” she cried, “‘ to De Werna’s tow’r, 
And snatch the fair bride from the chieftain’s pow'r ! 
Ere three suns have set, her bold sire has said, 
That his child this valiant chieftain shall wed, 

And the proud wooer has call’d to the fight 

Every noble baron, and belted knight, 

Who shall dare to deny his lordly claim, 

With his lance in rest, in the lists of Fame. 

The lists are prepared—but her knight is not there 
To fight for the love of his desolate fair.”’ 
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‘* To horse! to horse!” Sir Rupert cried— 
The rowel has glanc'd his charger’s side ! 
Away, away—the gallant steed 

Springs to the touch with fiery speed. 
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De Werna’s gates are open’d wide, 
And chiefs are thronging there : 

E’en Beauty deigns, with conscious pride, 
The festive scene to share. 

The sun has past his meridian height, 
And tints the western hill ; 

The heralds have blown their trumpets bright— 
They sound, unanswered, still! 

De Werna, arm’d in full, awaits 
Upon his noble grey, 

The knight who dares approach his gates 
To battle on that day. 

Oh! how his looks in triumph move 
To where the Queen of all, 

The Queen of Beauty and of Love, 
Reigns o’er the festival. 

But she—she heeds him not—nor hears 
Her sire’s exulting speech— 

Her heart is rife with other cares 
Which joy can never reach. 

Her lip is quiv’ring, and her cheeks 
Are wet with many a tear— 

But ah! she neither smiles nor speaks, 
Though mirth is loud and near! 

But she starts at the distant trumpet sound, 
Which breathes its defiance so fiercely round! 


And who is he—that warrior knight, 

With his lance in rest and armour bright ! 
Lo! now he kneels at Ella’s feet, 

And tells of rescue near ; 
And now his lofty accents meet 
De Werna’s startled ear— 

Hark! he denies his lordly claim, 
And braves him in the list of fame ! 
** But that that craven heart of thine 
Believed him still in Palestine, 
Thou ne’er hadst dar’d, in wanton pride, 
Vain chief, to claim Sir Rupert’s bride ; 
Nor when the weeping fair confess’d 
The sorrows of her constant breast, 
Wouldst thou, had aught of knightly fire 
Check’d the wild impulse of desire, 
Have woo’d to certain woe a dame 
Of noble and unsullied name— 
But Heav’n has brought me here to show 
Such deeds shall ne’er unpunish’d go.”’ 
De Werna deign’d not to reply, 
Though vengeance gather'd in his eye ; 
Though rage inflam’d his swelling breast, 
His lance was mov’d not from the rest. 
He was in sooth a valiant knight, 
Among the boldest in the fight— 
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And little reck’d he of defeat 

From any warrior he might meet. 

Sir Rupert press’d his Ella’s hand 
Against his mailed breast : 

Then proudly sought his knightly stand, 
And plac’d his lance in rest. 

The heralds in the lists proclaim 

The mortal strife for love and fame— 

‘Brave knights, perform your devoirs well— 

Bright eyes upon your actions dwell— 

Fair Beauty’s self the prize will be, 

The proudest meed of chivalry!” 


They start at the sound of the trumpet’s blast— 
The fiery rush of the battle is past ! 
Each flew from his post like a sudden flash, 
And met in the midst with a thunder crash ! 
Their powerful steeds in their strength recoil, 
Yet their mighty riders unscath’d remain ! 
It would seem that no force those brave knights could foil, 
For they spring to their adverse posts again. 
Fresh spears are snatch’d, in their haste to engage, 
From the ready hand of a watchful page— 
Their chargers are turn’d for another course, 
And they meet again with a furious force ; 
But Sir Rupert’s spear has enter’d the side 
Of De Werna’s chief in his hour of pride ! 
The conflict is o’er—for the warrior’s breath 
Is hush’d in the terrible calm of death ! 


And now the wailing cry is heard 
Throughout De Werna’s tow’r— 
And those who late in joy prepar’d 
To grace his bridal hour, 
Are seen in sorrow bending o’er 
The form that ne’er shal] cheer thei more. 
Oh! who could think that lordly form 
So soon would feast the cold earth worm! 
But yesterday, and triumph shone 
Upon his manly brow— 
Now hope—nay life itself is gone— 
And triumph—where art thou ? 


Oh! death, thou art a fearful thing, 
Though sure, yet loathed still ! 
All, all must feel thy scorching wing, 

All own thy sov’reign will— 
The lov’d—the hated—both must die 
Beneath the blighting of thine eye! 
. * * 


But lo! in a distant castle-hall 

Are met a goodly company — 
And ev’ry face at the festival 

Beams ferth in smiles right happily ! 
And an aged man of the church is there, 
And he blesses a knight and maiden fair ; 
And Sir Rupert clasps to his heart in pride 
His Ella—his faithful and blooming bride. 
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A TALE. 
BY E. N. S. 


Ir was a fine autumnal evening, or 
rather night, (for the sun had long 
gone down,) in the year 1193, when 
two pilgrims stopped at the door of a 
little cottage on the bank of an incon- 
siderable river in the Austrian domi- 
nions. They listened intently; all 
was silent; but a light that shone 
through the half closed casement of 
the cottage, showed that its inhabit- 
ants had not yet retired to rest; they 
therefore ventured to tap gently on the 
coor with the end of their staves, and 
immediately they heard voices within 
rising as if in debate, and the door was 
presently partially unclosed by an 
Austrian soldier, who sternly demand- 
ed their business. The elder pilgrim 


shrunk silently back, pulling his broad 
hat over his brows, and muffling his 
face in his ample cloak, while his com- 
panion, advancing, replied, that they 
were weary pilgrims, who had _ tra- 
velled since daybreak, and entreated 
the hospitable shelter of their roof for 


the night. Before the soldier could 
answer this request, which, from his 
surly looks, he seemed inclined to do 
in the negative, a young maiden, who 
hat! been peeping at the travellers over 
his shoulder, turned round and ex- 
claimed to those within, ‘‘ They are 
holy pilgrims, mother ;” and added, 
entreatingly, ‘‘dear father, you will 
admit them? they are weary and way- 
worn.” 

**When was my door closed against 
the needy or distressed?”’ was the in- 
stant reply. ‘Let the holy fathers 
enter, they will bring a blessing be- 
neath the roof that shelters them.” 

The soldier turned away, and the 
maiden, holding’ the door wide open, 
bowed her head reverently, as the pil- 
grims crossed the humble threshold. 
They entered, and found themselves in 
a small low room, and amidst the 
family group that tenanted it. A 
cheerful wood fire blazed on the 
hearth, on either side of which were 
seated a venerable old man and 
woman, who rose respectfully to re- 
ceive their guests. The Austrian 
soldier aforesaid was seated at a table, 


plentifully supplied with humble 
though hearty fare, and there too the 
pilgrims, having laid aside hat and 
staff, were quickly established, and 
being supplied with clean cups and 
platters by the ready-handed Adel- 
heide, they did ample justice to the 
hospitality of their hosts. 

While thus employed the appear- 
ance of the holy brethren attracted the 
curiosity and interest of their enter. 
tainers. The elder pilgrim seemed in 
the full vigour of manhood, of tall and 
commanding stature, and with limbs 
that, for strength and proportion, 
might have well served a sculptor as 
the model for a Hercules; his counte- 
nance, though not regularly handsome, 
had, in common with his whole per- 
son and manner, an air of nobleness 
and majesty, which it received froin a 
high and well-formed forehead, and a 
deep blue eye, of peculiar brilliancy. 
His companion appeared some years 
younger, was of shorter and slighter 
figure ; neither his person or counte- 
nance was in any way remarkable; 
the latter might almost have been 
deemed icin, bat for an eye that im- 
parted its own light, and every varying 
expression, to the whole countenance, 
and a voice whose low, soft, musical 
tones, irresistibly captivated not only 
the ear but the heart of the listener. 
At length the hunger of all being 
appeased, they drew their seats 
round the cheerful fire, and, after a 
short silence, old Stephanoff, address- 
ing the elder pilgrim, inquired, “ You 
are from the Holy Land, father?” 

The party addressed assented with a 
nod, and his young companion has- 
tened to speak for him. 

“This holy pilgrim, my companion, 
father,” said he, ‘‘is English born; 
he does not speak German, and under- 
stands it but imperfectly, so you will 
excuse my acting as spokesman and 
interpreter for him.” 

The elder confirmed the assertion of 
his friend by leaning back in his chair, 
and laying his head on the arm thrown 
listlessly over the back of it, as if alike 
weary, and indifferent to what was 
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assing around him; while the old 
man, addressing himself to his youth- 
ful guest, continued, “ And what news 
bring vou from thence? what tidings 
of the hereic King Richard of England ? 
all Christendom has rung with his 
mighty deeds.” 

“It is reported that he has con- 
cluded a truce with the Sultan Sala- 
din,” replied the young pilgrim, ‘and 
js returned to England.”’ 

“Ho! ho!” exclaimed the soldier, 
sneeringly, ‘‘so the valiant lion has 
turned tail to the Turkish cymitar, has 
he?” 

“Ha! Schelm, say’st thou!” fiercely 
exclaimed the elder pilgrim, starting 
from his recumbent position, clenching 
his fist, and bending full on the speaker 
eyes at all times keenly luminous, but 
now flashing with the insufferabie 
light lent them by rage and indigna- 
tion. For a moment the scornful look 
of the Austrian sunk beneath that 
withering glance, but his countenance 
resumed its usual low satirical expres- 
sion, and the pilgrim, with a gesture 
of repressed irritation, sunk again into 
his previous recumbent posture. 

The soldier continued, in the same 
sneering tone, ** So the holy father is 
neither so deaf or so dumb, friend, as 
you would make him out; he can hear 
and understand, and reply, too, indif- 
ferently well, it seems, when he 
pleases.” 

“He could not but be aware that 
thou wert speaking disrespectfully of 
his sovereign,” replied the youthful 
pilgrim, “‘ wherein, rude soldier, thou 
hadst little reason; for if the royal 
Richard was forced to cede where he 
would most willingly -have striven, 
the shame lies not with him, but with 
those Christian princes who falsely 
abandoned him; they were sworn to 
assist to the last—Philip of France, 
Conrad of Monserrat, and, among 
others, thy own master, Leopold of 
Austria; yet even when deserted by 
them all, singly he maintained a short 
but glorious struggle with the over- 
whelming hosts of the desert, and at 
length wrested from the victorious 
Saracen terms of truce at once to the 
honour and the weal of Christendom— 
what could he more ?” 

“It may be as thou say’st, friend,” 


returned the soldier, coolly—-‘ it may 
be as thou say’st; and yet, methinks, 
I have my een er doubting the 


return of King Ricligfd to England ;”’ 
and, as he spoke, his eye wandered 
alternately from the half-concealed 
features of the now apparently sleep- 
ing pilgrim, to the gigantic iron handle 
of a sword, which, unobserved by its 
owner, obtruded itself through an 
opening in his dress. 

‘*And may I ask thee, soldier,” said 
the younger pilgrim, pretending not to 
see the bent of his looks whom he 
addressed, “what reason thou canst 
have for doubting King Richard’s 
return ?” 

The soldier had risen, and did not 
hear, or at least did net reply to this 
question, but making some observa- 
tion on the lateness of the hour, has- 
tily took leave, giving Adelheide, at 
parting, a salute on the cheek, which 
was very ill received; and having 
fetched his horse from an adjoining 
shed, was soon heard galloping furi- 
ously past the window, till the noise of 
his horse’s hoofs was lost in the dis- 
tance. The party here broke up 
for the night; but it was a question 
with the old couple how they should 
dispose of their new guests: their 
little cottage contained but two beds, 
on one of which their daughter Adel- 
heide slept in a small garret, or rather 
loft, overhead ; the other they them- 
selves occupied in an adjoining room: 
this they offered willingly to give up 
to the strangers, but they would not 
hear of it, and declared, that a little 
clean straw, ora few fresh rushes, were 
all they needed, or would accept of at 
their hands. ‘This arrangement was at 
length reluctantly agreed to by their 
hospitable entertainers, and an ample 
quantity of both having been fetched 
from the adjoining out-house, was 
arranged with the greatest possible 
care in a corner of the room they then 
occupied ; this done, some fresh wood 
thrown on the fire, and a small iron 
lamp left burning for their use on the 
table, their kind hosts withdrew, and 
left them to seek the repose which they 
so much needed. 

When they were alone, the elder pil- 
grim stood some minutes silent and 
thoughtful before the hearth, his un- 
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conscious looks intently bent upon its 
glowing embers ; at length he spoke, 
but as if only continuing his thoughts 
aloud :—*‘ I cannot forget the leer of 
malignant exultation with which he 
regarded me, when he thought I ob- 
served him not. He must have known 
my person—I know his—I am sure I 
remember his saturnine visage, and, if 
I mistake not, in the Austrian body- 
guard. He wears their dress, too—it 
must be so; ha! De Nesle, what 
think’st thou?’’ added he, suddenly 
turning to address his companion, who 
stood in respectful attendance at a 
little distance. 

“‘I think with your grace,” replied 
the youth, ‘‘and heartily hope the 
recognition may not be mutual, for no 

ood could come of it ; but under your 
avour, my noble master, methinks 
our grace showed rather more of the 
ion mood to him than was altogether 
in keeping with our present cha- 
racter.’ 

“Thou hast the right of it, De 
Nesle,” replied the elder, ‘‘and I 
blush to think the sneering knave had 

ower to chafe me as he did; but to 
ie the names of princes polluted by 
the lying lips of such a base-born 
schelm, moved me beyond my pa- 
tient endurance ;” and the irritated 
ilgrim seemed about to relapse again 
into the *‘ lion mood,” for at the con- 
clusion of this speech he raised his 
voice to a pitch which made his 
attendant cast a glance of alarm and 
caution, towards the thin wooden par- 
tition that alone divided them from the 
bedroom of their hosts; his master 
understood the warning, and, dropping 
his voice to a whisper, continued, ‘I 
know what thou wouldst say ; come, 
then, no farther parley for to-night, 
but let’s to rest, for with the lark we 
rise. But first rid me of this goud 
blade, which, though a trusty travel- 
ling companion, would prove, me- 
thinks, an inconvenient bedfellow.”’ 

The youth approached, and assisted 
to unbuckle, from his master’s person, 
the gigantic sword whose obtruding 
hilt had, as before related, so strongly 
attracted the Austrian soldier’s atten- 
tion; in truth, it might be accounted a 
most portentous weapon for even that 
warlike age, and could it become visible 
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at the present day, would attract as 
much curiosity and attention as the 
blade of the renowned and unfortunate 
Wallace, now exhibiting at the Tower, 
It was a two-handed sword, having a 
lo _— straight blade of the highest 
polish, and measuring nearly five feet, 
the handle included, which, as I before 
said, was of iron, curiously wrought ; 
its scabbard was of the same metal, 
and the weight of this warlike instru. 
ment, proportioned to its size, was 
sueh, that it would have been but 
a cumbersome and useless tool in the 
hands of any other than its owner. 
This disposed of, the warlike pilgrim 
still retained on his person a breast- 
plate of polished steel, carefully con- 
cealed beneath the ample folds of his 
large cloak; and having reverently 
kissed a small ebony crucifix sus- 
pended from his girdle, and muttered 
a short prayer in Latin, he threw him- 
self on the lowly couch prepared for 
him, and his attendant, depositing be- 
side his master’s his own much less 
formidable weapon, gladly followed 
his example, and both were soon sunk 
in profound slumber. 

The grey light of dawn was just 
beginning to struggle feebly through 
the closed shutters of this humble dor. 
mitory, the lamp was burnt out, and 
but a few glowing embers remained 
on the hearth, when the elder pilgrim 
was suddenly awakened by a sound 
from without, which seemed like the 
approaching tramp of horses: he 
arose, crept softly to the window, and 
peeping through the cracks of the 
shutters, observed a troop of horse- 
men advancing rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the cottage; within a few 
yards of it they stopped, and their 
leader (in whom the pilgrim instantly 
recognized their companion of the 
preceding evening,) advanced alone 
to the door. 

“Up, up, De Nesle! we are be- 
trayed !” 

In an instant the sleeper was at his 
master’s side; they stationed them- 
selves at the window, so that they 
could hear and see all that passed 
without, themselves unobserved. They 
soon became aware that they were not 
the only ones disturbed by the ap- 
proach of the horsemen, for they 
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heard the lattice above open, and the 
voice of Adelheide speaking with the 
Austrian soldier, who stood just under 
her window. 

«Conrad! she exclaimed, in an 
accent of surprise and alarm. 

«Good morrow to you, my sweet 
mistress,’ was uttered in the hoarse, 
gruff tones of her admirer. 

“Holy Virgin! what makes you 
here so early, Conrad? and with that 
troop of soldiers, too 1” 

«| have a little business, if it please 
you, with the holy fathers, your 
guests; so come down, sweetheart, 
and undo the door for me, for I must 
see them presently.” 

«That may hardly be,” replied the 
maiden, “ for there is no one up yet 
in the house ;”’ and then hastily added, 
“except the holy pilgrims ; they left 
us scarce an hour since, and tovk 
their way up the hill; if you have 
business with them, as you say, you 
may quickly overtake them, mounted 
as you are, and they on foot.” 

“Come, come, my pretty maiden, 
that will barely serve your turn; but 
if it be so, let me in, that I may 
speak a word with your father about 
them.” 

“ My 
cannot disturb him so early,” per- 
sisted the maiden; “ if you would see 
him, come again at some more reason- 
able hour, it is scarce daybreak yet; 
and, Conrad, what can these holy 
pilgrims be to thee?” 

“Those holy pilgrims, as thou 
call’st them, maiden, are but wolves 
in sheep’s clothing; they are the 
sworn enemies of my master, the 
archduke; and again I tell thee, if I 
be not instantly adm#tted, I will force 
the duor, and raise such a din about 
thy father’s ears, as should awaken 
him, though he slept sounder than the 
Seven Sleepers.” 

“It shall not need,’’ exclaimed the 
subject of this debate; and, seizing 
his sword, he threw open the window, 
and leaped out, followed by his at- 
tendant. 

‘“Seize him!’’ shouted the startled 
Conrad. ‘Secure him! let him not 
escape on your lives !”” 

At these orders half a dozen men 
hastily dismounted, and advanced, 


father is not yet up, and I 


sword in hand, to the aid of their 
leader; while the rest, remaining 
mounted, wheeled round him in a 
seinicircle, so as effectually to cut off 
all chance of escape. 

‘*Stand off!’’ exclaimed the pil- 
grim, in a voice of thunder; and seiz- 
ing his gigantic sword with both 
hands, he swung it round his head 
with as much ease as a bov would 
wave a green willow wand, while the 
soldiers involuntarily recoiled from 
the reach of his arm. 

‘‘For whom do you take me?” 
sternly demanded he, addressing their 
leader. 

“For an enemy of my master, 
Leopold, Archduke of Austria,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘Tam noenemy of Austria!” re- 
plied the pilgrim; “I am Richard, 
King of England! and—” 

‘Dost think I knew it not last 
night?’’ interrupted the Austrian, 
with a sneer of diabolical malice on 
his ferocious countenance. ‘* A lion 
in lambskin, my mates,”’ he continued, 
turning to the soldiers ; ‘‘ secure him, 
his golden fleece will be your spoil.” 

The strife could not be long main- 
tained by two men, on foot, and with 
no other weapons than their swerds, 
against ten times their number, well 
mounted, and armed in proof. Es- 
cape Was impossible, resistance hope- 
less, but they resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, and side by 
side they fought, with the energy of 
desperation. Again and again the 
fatal sword of Richard circled round 
his head, and never did its stroke 
descend without finding its victim. 
The soldiers shrunk, io terror and 
amazement, beyond its reach; and 
even those who had often seen it in 
the hands of Coeur de Lion, flaming, 
like a destructive meteor, in the front 
of batile, seemed now to think its 
blade endowed with magic virtues, so 
successfully did it ward that death 
from its master which it as effectually 
bestowed on others. One fatal blow 
ended at length the deadly struggle. 
Blondel de Nesle fought long with 
desperate bravery by his monarch’s 
side; regardless of his own, fearful 
ouly for his monarch’s safety, many 
were the blows he gave and parried in 
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his defence; but at length a deadly 
thrust from the hand of the ferocious 
Conrad felled him to the earth, appa- 
rently lifeless. The bloody weapon 
dropped from Richard’s hand as he 
sank on his knee beside his favourite, 
and, clasping his cold hand in both his 
own, he exclaimed, in an accent of 
frantic grief, while the tear sprang 
to his eye, “ Blondel de Nesle! my 
faithful Blondel! my rash resistance 
has been the death of thee ;—but it 
shall be thy revenge, too!” he added, 
in a voice of thunder, while his eye 
flashed with its wonted fire: |.e sprang 
up, but, ere he could regain his ter- 
rible weapon, he was seized by a 
dozen hands from behind, and, after a 
short but ineffectual struggle to re- 
ain his liberty, overpowered. His 
rt were bound behind him, his 
pilgrim’s hat drawn over his brows, 
so as to shade his features as much as 
possible from observation, and his 
person being enveloped in his ample 
cloak, he was placed on a horse in the 
centre of the troop, which movedslowly 
off up the hill, bearing with them 
their slain and wounded comrades. 
But to return to Blondel de Nesle, 
the captured monarch’s favourite min- 
strel, and the hero of my tale. The 
terrified inmates of the cottage, who 
were compelled to become the trem- 
bling spectators of a struggle they 
could neither assist nor prevent, upon 
the departure of the soldiers bore him 
into the cottage, and laid him on their 
own bed, to all appearance lifeless. 
But Adelheide, who was a frequent 
guest at the neighbouring convent of 
Carmelite nuns, and a general favour- 
ite among the holy sisterhood, had 
acquired from them such a practical 
knowledge of botany and pharmacy 
(in common with most females of 
those warlike times,) as stood her in 
great stead on the present occasion. 
As she knelt beside him, and alter- 
nately chafed his cold hands and tem- 
ples with a powerful distilled spirit, 
she had at length the satisfaction of 
seeing that animation gradually re- 
stored, which had but been suspended 
through loss of blood. With equal 
promptitude and skill she selected 
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from her store of treasured simples, 
and prepared, the healing herb, and 
with hands at once firm and tender, 
applied the bandages to the wounds of 
the sufferer. But, spite of her ut. 
most care, his corporeal sufferings, 
and the still greater agony of his 
mind, threw him, ere night, into a 
raging fever, which at once deprived 
him of all consciousness, and long set. 
ting the simple skill of his kind doc- 
tress at defiance, threatened to deprive 
him of life also. 

For three weeks did Adelheide and 
her mother watch unceasingly the bed 
of the invalid, and listen to the frantic 
ravings of delirium ; at length, how- 
ever, youth and a good constitution 
triumphed over disease, and at the 
end of that period their care and at- 
tention was rewarded by his gradual 
restoration to reason ated to health. 
By degrees he was enabled to leave 
his bed, and join the family circle, to 
recall to recollection the past, and to 
speak of it with those around him. 
When he had been stripped and put 
to bed, there was found on his person 
a purse containing a few gold pieces, 
a small richly wrought Turkish 
dagger, and a golden wrest,* (the key 
used to tune a harp with,) suspended 
round his neck by a scarf of blue silk, 
as the badge of lis office ; these were 
now restored to him. The tears 
sprang into the eyes of the minstrel 
as he received them—all recalled to 
recollection his kind, his  hervic 
master; the dagger was his peculiar 
gift: where was now its princely 
donor? A prison, or death, was the 
dreadful alternative that presented 
itself in answer to the mental inter- 
rogatory of Blondel. Inquiries had 
been made by Stephanoff in the neigh- 
bourhood immediately after the cap- 
ture; three weeks had passed an 
these inquiries were again renewed, 
but without any better success. All 
that could be learnt amounted only to 
this, that a troop of horse had been 
seen on the morning ia question by a 
peasant to pass through the neigh- 
bouring village at daybreak, but as 
this was matter of commoa occur- 
rence, no curiosity had been excited 








* See Tales of the Crusaders, by Sir W. Scott—The Talisman. 
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on the subject, and no further traces 
of their rout could be obtained. 
There was, however, one person who, 
had he pleased, could have thrown a 
light upon the subject, and that was 
Conrad, the Austrian guardsman. 
He had long been a suitor of Adel- 
heide’s, but with doubtful success, 
forthe maiden had always regarded 
him with a mixture of fear and aver- 
sion, Which he laboured in vain to 
overcome, nor did her parents hold 
him in much higher favour; but Ste- 
phanoff, being but a poor woodcutter, 
did not like to relinquish the prospect 
of matching his daughter so advan- 
tageously, and therefore encouraged 
Conrad’s visits, despite the remon- 
strances of his wife. The active part 
he had taken in the late fray against 
the heroic Richard speedily brought 
his courtship toaclose. It was about 


a week after that event that he one 
day suddenly entered the woodman’s 
cottage, and surprised Adelheide in 
the act of preparing a cooling beverage 
for the wounded minstrel; catching 
her hand, he, without speaking, flung 
at her feet a small bag of gold coin, 


with a look that seemed to say, let 
that speak for me. She understood 
his meaning, and, breaking from his 
grasp, and fixing on him a penetrating 
look, exclaimed, “ Conrad! it is the 
price of blood and treachery ! Away ! 
my hand is not to be bought with a 
murderer’s gold.” So saying, she left 
him overwhelmed with rage and 
shame. 

But though gold was its reward, 
avarice was not the incentive to the 
deed which so justly excited Adel- 
heide’s indignation. Being of the 
archduke’s body-guard, and of course 
a great deal about his person, Conrad 
had frequent opportunities of judging 
of his master’s character and senti- 
ments. He had been with the arch- 
duke in Palestine, and knew well the 
feeling of envy and jealousy, Leopold, 
in common with other Christian 
princes, entertained of Richard’s va- 
lorous achievements, and of the su- 
premacy he so ably maintained over 
the other leaders of the enterprise. 
He was on St. George’s Mount that 
memorable night, when the Austrian 
banner, having arrogated to itself a 


station of equal rank with the royal 
standard of England, was, in the pre- 
sence of its master, and all the assem- 
bled princes and leaders of the host, 
torn from its short-lived elevation b 

the hand of the indignant Richard, 
and trodden beneath his foot with 
every mark of contumely and scorn. 
This insult was never forgiven by 
Leopold, and aithough his vow as a 
crusader prevented his avenging it on 
its author while both were embarked 
in the same holy cause, yet his hatred 
took but the deeper root, and waxed 
more deadly from concealment and 
delay. When Conrad, therefore, 
knowing and participating in his mas- 
ter’s sentiments, so unexpectedly 
placed his victim in his hands, it may 
be guessed with what eagerness he 
seized the opportunity to wreak on 
him his long-smothered revenge. 

But to return to Blondel. Having 
tried every means to procure intelli- 
gence of his lost master without suc- 
cess, he at length determined upon 
going to England, arousing the nation 
with the news of her monarch’s fate, 
and to return again, with arms and 
treasure, that might ransom him if 
living, and avenge him if dead; but 
eager as he was for the undertaking, 
he was forced to confess, however re- 
luctantly, that as yet his strength was 
wholly inadequate to the performance ; 
meanwhile, impatience at this unavoid- 
able delay, joined to aceaseless anxiety 
and uncertainty as to his master’s 
fate, preying continually on his mind, 
induced a slow fever, which tended 
still farther to reduce his strength 
and retard his recovery. In this un- 
easy state of mind and bets, he found 
his only relief in the society of Adel- 
heide: the thought that (under Hea- 
ven) to her skill and care he was 
principally indebted for his life—her 
beauty, gentleness, and modesty—and 
above all, the duty and affection she 
showed to her aged parents, whose 
idol she justly was, all conspired to 
increase the gratitude and admiration 
with which the minstrel regarded her, 
into a yet warmer feeling. Many an 
hour would she sit beside him, and 
listen with never wearyiag delight to 
his tales of war and chivalry, and 
kindle with enthusiasm, nearly equal 
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to his own, at the glorious deeds he 
told of, for Richard was the theme 
and Blondel was the speaker; and as 
she met the glance of the expressive 
eye that flashed or melted with the 
varying tale, and breathless listened to 
the tones of that low voice which 
harmonized with every theme, the 
maiden thought how sweet ’twould 
be to become the idol of a heart so 
full of generous feelings and affec- 
tions. 

I have before observed that Ste- 
hanoff’s little cottaye stood on the 
ank of a small river, which, after 
many windings and wanderings, emp- 
tied its tributary urn into the majestic 
Rhine. Moored among the sedges 
behind the cottage was a little boat, 
in which Adelheide used often to float 
on the tranquil stream, and gather 
from its finny store an addition to 
their humble fare ; and here, when his 
mistress was employed in any house- 
hold task, Blondel would sometimes 
endeavour to supply her place, but not 
with like suecess, for nothing requires 
a disembarrassed mind, and patient 
settled attention, more than angling ; 
and theseBlondel’s wandering thoughts 
could never attain. One fine evening, 
after he had been sitting long thus 
fruitlessly employed, his little bark 
floating within view of the cottage, he 
at length impatiently threw by the 
rod, and seizing the oars, determined, 
by bodily exertion, to arouse himself 
from the mental abstraction into which 
he had fallen deeper than usual. A 
light breeze swept along the surface 
of the water, and his little shallop 
glided swiftly and smoothly before it, 
needing the hand rather to guide 
than to impel its progress; but slight 
as it was, Blondel found the exertion 
beneficial in dissipating his moody 
thoughts, and recalling his attention 
to the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. And never was scenery more 
worthy of poet’s admiration; the 
sloping banks on either side richly 
enamelled with wild flowers and fra- 
grant shrubs, that sent their odours 
on the dewy breeze, and crowned 
with every variety of object calculated 
to delight the eye or warm the imagi- 
nation. Now the skirts of a dark 
forest straggling almost to the water’s 
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edge, would throw its vast shadow 
over the stream; the vine-clad hill, 


“* where clings 
The autumn’s purple gatherings ;” 


the valley rich in golden grain; mo.. 
nastic ruins stately in decay; the 
proud feudal castle of some warlike 
baron, surrounded by the lowlier 
dwellings of his vassals, and the 
fisherman’s solitary cottage, half hid 
*mid weeping birches that dipt their 
pendant branches in the stream, all 
passed in fair succession before the 
minstrel’s delighted gaze, as his little 
skiff glided over the moonlit wave, 
The moon was high, the night half 
spent, and he was far from home, for 
time and distance had passed alike 
unheeded ; but at length beginning to 
feel something weary, and remember. 
ing that his prolonged absence might 
excite surprise and alarm at the cot. 
tage, he was about to return on his 
course, when, a little onward to the 
left, his eye glanced on an object 
which induced him to advance yeta 
few yards to observe it nearer. A 
steep barren rock projected from the 
left bank of the river nearly half way 
across its stream, on which stood a 
round gothic-looking tower of grey 
stone, appearing from its very strength 
and massiveness to have successfully 
combated and withstood the ravages 
of time; but though in apparently 
good preservation, it did not seem to 
be inhabited, and its huge stone but- 
tresses, and even its walls, were 
partially covered with moss and 
lichens: there was not a tree, or 4 
shrub, or the vestige of a human 
habitation near it; it stood in silent 
and solitary grandeur, as if uncon- 
nected altogether with the world of 
the living, nor was it easy to conjec- 
ture, from its present desolate appear- 
ance, what might have been its former 
use. Blondel stood intently gaaing 
on it, and revolving in his mind, with 
the venturous imagination of a youth- 
ful poet, those wild and romantic 
legends he had heard from Adelheide, 
of Kelpies of the Stream, and Demons 
of the Wild, who were said to inhabit 
ruined and deserted places, when his 
meditations were not inaptly broken 
by the sound of a harp, whose prelud- 
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ing was presently accompanied by a 
voice, and amidst the stillness of the 
night, the air, and even the words, 
were distinctly audible to the ear of 
the thr minstrel : 


« When o’er my lonely tower 
Slow steals the evening hour, 
When mant’ling blushes die 
Along the western sky ; 
When passing breezes wail 
Their melancholy tale 
Sad to the silent sea, 

Oh! then I think on thee.’ 


Here the lay suddenly broke off. 
Blondel had listened with breathless 
amazement; it was no lay of a damon 
or water-spirit; the words seemed 
extemporaneously adapted to the sing- 
er’s situation; but the voice was fa- 
miliar to his ear, the air could not he 
mistaken, for it was one which in 
happier days had been the joint pro- 
duction of the monarch and his favour- 
ite minstrel, Richard having composed 
the first part, and then left it to be 
completed by the skill of Blondel. 
The truth instantly flashed on the 
mind of the minstrel: this, then, must 
be the solitary prison of the monarch 
of England, and he had heard his 
voice. Eager to make himself known 
to his beloved master, yet fearful of 
being discovered by the unseen, but 
no less watchful guardians of the 
royal captive, he sang in a low and 
tremulous voice the concluding stanza 
of the unfinished air, adapting to it, 
as he proceeded, words which rose 
spontaneously to his lips, suitable to 
their present situation : 


“ Hid by the shades of night, 
Lit by the moon-beam bright, 
A bark speeds o’er the wave 
To seek the hunter's cave, 
And set that lion free 
Ensnared hy treachery. 
If the royal lion live, 
Let him now some token give !”’ 


Enigmatical as the lay was, and low 
and tremulous the voice that sung it, 
it was heard and understood by him 
to whom it was addressed, for ere the 
minstrel had ceased to sing, a face 
appeared at a narrow loophole, near 
the upper end of the building, a hand 
was protruded, and a yold ring fell at 
Blondel’s feet; he eagerly examined 
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it—it was Richard’s signet ring: there 
needed nothing more. Hugying it in 
a transport of affectionate delight, and 
placing it carefully in his bosom, he 
dropped on his knees, and raised his 
eyes with a fervent ejaculation of gra- 
titude to heaven; then springing up 
and kissing his hands repeatedly, in 
token of adieu towards the tower, he 
seized the oars, and quickly disap- 
peared from the auxious gaze of the 
royal captive. 
* . 

It was a fine afternoon. Adelheide 
stood beside the steed on which the 
minstrel was mounted and equipt as if 
for a journey; one of her hands rested 
on the bridle of the animal, the other 
was half yiclded to, half withdrawn 
from his. 

* Blondel,’’ she said, ‘it is folly, 
it is maduess, to attempt this journey 
yet; you are not able to encounter all 
its perils and fatigues, indeed you are 
not. See now, your hand yet trembles 
with the exertion and excitement of 
last night.’” 

« And if it does so tremble, ‘tis but 
with eagerness: not able say’st thou? 
I tell thee, Adelheide, for my dear 
master’s sake, I feel I could out-la- 
bour Hercules himself. Nay, dearest 
maiden, shake not thy head sv doubt- 
ingly ; the little glance I had of his 
dear face last night, though through 
a prison’s bars, has done for me in 
that short moment, what all thy care 
and skill, my gentle nurse, would not 
have effected, I fear, in many days or 
months. I must leave thee, Adclheide, 
but I shall soon return; for what is 
left in merry England when my king 
and thou art here?” and as he said 
this in her ear, in a voice lower and 
sweeter than ever she had heard it, his 
expressive eyes were fixed on her’s so 
tenderly, that Adelheide was fain to 
turn away her head to hide at once 
her tears and blushes. ‘ Soon, very 
soon, we shall meet again; then, dear 
one, then” He stopped, and 
kissing ardently the little trembling 
white hand which he held in his own, 
he set spurs to his horse, and was 
quickly out of sight. 

* . * 

It was early ona clear frosty win- 

ter’s morn, that a breathless messen- 
E 
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ger presented himself at the gates of 
the convent of Carmelite nuns, in the 
neighbourhood of Stephanoff'’s cot- 
tage, to which we have before alluded. 
He requested an audience of the lady 
abbess, and the news that he then 
communicated was such as to throw 
the whole convent into tumult and 
confusion. The cause of the alarm was 
not yet sufficiently explained, when, 
in about an hour after his arrival, a 
gallant cavalcade of knights and ladies 
was seen slowly pursuing the road to 
the convent. The foremost person- 
ages of this group were, the ransomed 
King Richard and the faithful Blondel 
de Nesle, surrounded by knights and 
nobles. Immediately behind him rode 
Eleanor, the queen mother, who, on 
learning the news of his captivity 
brought by Blondel, had come over, 
attended by the best blood of England, 
to ransom her son; after her followed 
a train of attendant ladies, and the 
royal guards closed the procession. 
At the gates of the convent it stopt, 
and was met by the lady abbess in 
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her full robes, attended by all the 
sable sisterhood and white-robed no- 
vices, as also the father confessor, 
who ushered the numerous and noble 
suite into the refectory of the con. 
vent; while the king and queen, and 
minstrel, were conducted by the lady 
abbess into her parlour, where she 
left them with a lowly obeisance, but 
presently returned, leading by the 
hand Adelheide Stephanoff, dressed in 
deep mourning. During Blondel’s 
visit to England both her parents had 
died, and the orphan maiden had be. 
come, by the invitation of the abbess, 
a temporary resident at the convent. 
What passed during this interview 
may be easily imagined; Blondel, on 
bended knee, pleaded his suit, which 
the maiden readily, but with becoming 
modesty, admitted. She returned in 
the suite of the queen to England, 
who bestowed on her a noble dowry, 
and when the period of her mourning 
was expired, the minstrel received at 
the altar the blushing bride frum the 
hand of his royal master. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Ou! never let us lightly fling 
A barb of woe to wound another ; 
Oh! never let us haste to bring 
The cup of sorrow to a brother. 


Each has the power to wound; but he 
Who wounds that he may witness pain, 
Has learned no law of charity, 
Which ne’er inflicts a pang in vain. 


Peace, wing’d in fairer worlds above, 
Shall bend her down and brighten this ; 
When all man’s labour shall be love, 
And all his thoughts a brother’s bliss. 





LAYS 


OF THE HEART. 


BY HENRY PLUNKETT. 
No. L. 
STRICKEN HOPES. 


Ir is not that the heart is broke when feeling’s chords are riven, 
That rend the mingled sympathies whose centre is in heaven ; 
It is not that sad thoughts can wean the spirit from its pain, 
But oh! the hope that’s once inurn’d may never germ again ! 
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Glad thoughts may flit across the mind, and rapture plume her wings, 
To wean the daunted soul from earth and earth’s imaginings. 

But nought can soothe the untaught heart, whose passion is its pain, 
For oh! the hope that’s once inurn’d may never germ again. 


The vacant yearning of the soul encircled by its dearth— 

The aching loneliness whose thought soars upwards from the earth— 
Alas! what kindred soul can join the passion-fractured chain? 

What blessed hope refresh the flow’r that will not bloom again? 


Oh! many be the fireless souls—the dull, the heartless throng, 

Who gloss their wounded feelings o’er, nor brood upon their wrong ; 
But vainly would the phantom, Hope, preside at misery’s fane— 
The hope that grief hath once inurn’d may never germ again. 


A star departeth from its sphere—what fills the void in space ? 
A soul flits onwards to its bourn—and what maintains its place ? 
Each lovely thing of life and light must learn to rise and wane— 
The hope that grief hath once inurn’d may never germ again. 


We have no thought but of the grave—no bliss but of the tomb, 

The spirit-lights which glad our dreams, sink, like despair, to gloom ; 
We live—we love—we sink in death—what farther should remain— 
To say the hope that’s once inurn’d may never germ again? 
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Ar a period in which individual 
prejudice is amalgamated with party 
feeling, and sophistry is preferred 
before justice, it becomes us to in- 
quire into the merits of every question 
that agitates society, with the strict 
scrutiny of an impartial mind. Jus- 
tice and reason must influence us in 
our determinations of right and wrong, 
and not the theories of a specious and 
imaginative oratory, or the delusions 
of a wily policy. Slavery, in its every 
sense, is abhorrent to the feelings of 
the free; and, taken in the abstract, 
it is at once the pity and reprobation 
of the humane. And in this view men 
are apt to regard its present existence 
who are ignorant of the ameliorations 
of which it is capable, and which are, 
in truth, provided against its hard- 
ships and aggravations in our colonies. 
We are by no means the advocates of 
this degrading state of being, but we 
propose to inquire whether it can, 
with prudence, at an immediately 
given period, be abrogated in a so- 
ciety where both the bondman and 
the free have contemplated it as exist- 
ing, not only with the sanction of local 
law, but under the express fiat of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. Petitions against 
slavery are now pouring into that 
very house which once ratified its 


being; and Parliament is required to 
vitiate its own decree, to the exercise 
of which, with a loud and indemnify- 
ing call, it invited the subjects of this 
realm. The free-born Briton consent- 
ed to cross the broad ocean, and invest 
his fortunes in our island colonies of 
the western hemisphere, that preca- 
rious and insalubrious region, where 
the scorching of the blast, and the 
violence of the tornado, work alike 
destruction to man and his posses- 
sions; and where a rainy deluge, and 
an ardent sun, produce disaster and 
disease. His risk was then appre- 
ciated, and England gave her guaran- 
tee of approval and protection. His 
daring speculations succeeded, and 
England shared the profits of his 
enterprise —sums to an incredible 
amount have flowed into her cof- 
fers from the success of her bold 
and adventurous sons. And now they 
are told that there is no truth in the 
guarantee of England; that her pro- 
tection is no safeguard; that her 
colonists are to be ruined by the libe- 
rality of the times. Neither law nor 
reason can contemplate this robbery 
of the mother from her child without 
indignation and disgust. Even ima- 
gination, the basis of the fallacy on 
which they build their crazy super- 
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structure, must be startled at so 
strange, yet so true, a position. The 
colonist, and we fearlessly staie it, has, 
under these circumstances, a right to 
the same protection as that which is 
afforded to the property of any other 
of his Majesty’s subjects—they have 
derived that protection from the faith 
of Parliament—which has ever been 
the oracle, as well as the guardian, of 
the British Constitution. But slavery 
is an exhaustless subject for declama- 
tion: the orator—the novelist—the 
poet, use the hacknied theme in all 
its degrading representations—they 
purposely avoid the rights of others 
while agitating the subject, in the 
hope that by exciting a fever they may 
become conspicuous in finding reme- 
dies for allaying its thirst; but they 
add incurableness tothe disease. Let 
a just and equitable mode of Negro 
manumission be suggested and carried 
through; let a proper compensation 
be made to the unfortunate proprietor, 
and then reason will hallow their out- 
cry; for no plain—no palpable wrong 
will be effected. Why should our 
white brethren be sacrificed for our 
black? Justice must be complete to be 


justice—she is no “halt or maimed ” 
figure, who, on unequal gait, scatters 
benefit to one and misery to another 
—she is, on the contrary, a fair and 
faithful spirit, which deals indiserimi- 
nately to all a true and benevolent 


right. There are those who view this 
pure principle through a distorted 
medium, who deem that no wrong, no 
sacrifice, is too appalling in the fur- 
theranee of a favourite object; and, 
provided that freedom answers their 
outrage, no matter that it is equally 
destructive to white and black. Let 
these sophists look at St. Domingo, 
and they will read there the conse- 
quences of an ill-judged and untimely 
liberty to those whose natural, be- 
cause uncultivated, minds would point 
them to rapine and plunder, in pre- 
ference to industry and toil, for the 
sustenance of animal life. 

The mere speculator on fancied 
good, the theoretical observer of the 
claims of others, true to his imagi- 
nary creed, will ever be vain and 
empty, and loud in his exclamations ; 
but could a few of these puny beings 
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overcome their dread of climate, and 
forego for a while their accustomed 
ease ; and embracing the perils of 4 
long voyage, visit our West India 
colonies, they would there see the 
proprietor curbing his own tastes, 
contracting his individual expenditure, 
in order that the slave may be well 
fed, and clothed, and cared for. He. 
would find that their. comforts are 
more regarded, that their wants are 
better supplied, than are those of the 
peasantry of his own country. He 
would moreover learn, that there js 
nothing more dreaded among the 
well-disposed and industrious por. 
tions of the black community, than 
the evils which would arise should 
their turbulent and refractory brethren 
be let loose on them. Even their 
contracted knowledge of the human 
mind and human actions has taught 
them to know that in a state of bar- 
barous freedom the lazy and vicious 
will always batten on the stores of the 
active and careful. But the weak 
logician who deduces his worthless 
arguments from false premises is ever 
apt, like the common leveller, to ad- 
vocate that system of generosity which 
is to emanate from the sacrifices of 
others, and to the support of which he 
is not called upon to contribute. 
Exaggeration is the uatural precursor 
of calumny, and ignorance is the 
parent of both; we are not, therefore, 
astonished at the fabricated tales of 
violence and injury which are indus- 
triously propagated and credulously 
received, but we cunfess that we are 
surprised that some _ well-informed 
persons, even of our legislative body, 
should seize on them as the means of 
procuring that sort of popular fame, 
which, while it renders them the 
favourites of a mob, holds them up 
to the contempt and derision of the 
wise. 

What would be effected, let us ask, 
by an immediate, or as the petitions 
run, “an early and utter extinction 
of slavery,” without a complete and 
proper compensation to our colonial 
proprietors ?— Utter ruin to thousands 
both at home and abroad—starvation, 
imprisonment, death! And this 1s 
what is sought for by the benevolent 
and humane! O monstrous absur- 
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ity! Is the honour and guarantee of 
ENeLAND to be sacrificed, because the 
guree from which that guarantee 
sprung is now deemed improper! 
The truth is, that slavery is made a 
huvebear, by which it is hoped to 
divert the violence of faction, and to 
bevuile into quiet the headstrong 
course of an outrageous and devas- 
tating mob. May England remember 
the dignity of her pledge—then will 
not her sons have to blush for her 
shifting faith! May justice, that 
high and noble principle which would 
shrink from wrong as from pollution, 
inspire the determinations of England's 
Senate—then will not her distant 
children have to lament over her 
perfidy ! 

Let atrue and faithful inquiry be 
set on foot, and let the agency em- 
ployed be something better than the 
cringing, time-serving mendicaut, who 
protracts his services to increase his 
pay, and whe fears to destroy the 
general impression by the evidences 
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of practical truth; and thea will it 
be found that the calumnies now wan- 
tonly heaped upon the oppressed, will 
be hurled back, in tenfold accumula- 
tion of shame, on the heads of their 
calumniators. 

Be it remembered that we advocate 
not slavery; but we contend that, 
when the colonist is deprived of that 
property by the mother country which 
she has previously guarauteed to him, 
he has a woral as well as legal right to 
a full compensation for the loss there- 
by incurred. And we contemn the 
vane suggestions of that blind, half- 
formed notion of justice which would 
engender wrong, in its mockery of 
right, and which would create ruin 
where it pretends to cure. The justice 
whieh is required in this case is two- 
fold :—justice to the freeman—justice 
to the bondman; the maintenance of 
England's faith—the preservation of 
England’s sons. 

Wa. M—, Jun. 





HE PASSED. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


From a forthcoming Volume of Songs. 


He pass’d as if he knew me not! 
Unconscious | was near ! 

And can he then so soon forget 
A being once sodear! 

No—through composure ill assum'd 
I mark’d the blush of shame— 

I saw him tremble when he heard 
Another breathe my name. 


I ask not now a lover’s smile, 
Those eyes are sunk and dim, 

But in their ruin they possess 
An eloquence for him. 

Though others pass me, from his heart 
More sympathy I claim: 

When lam gone—perchance he'll weep 
Whene’er he hears my name. 


THE COTTAGE GIRL.* 


BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. ESQ. 


Anp whither wanderest thou, fair child, 
In sportive innocence so free ? 

Ah! whither wanderest thou, as wild 
As is the roving summer bee? 








* Vide Lilustration. 
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And why dost thou delay to brin 
The limpid treasure from the spring ? 


Such thoughts pass’d through the mother’s breast, 
As she sat by her cottage door ; 

And ever and anon she’d rest 
Her eye upon the path before ; 

But still her sweet child did not come 

To bless her humble cottage home! 


That child, in thoughtless gaiety, 
Has wander’d from the crystal spring ! 
As she pursues the butterfly 
That trembles on its Iris wing, 
She thinks not of a mother’s fear— 
She sees not now that mother’s tear. 


The butterfly has won the plain, 

And she, of her gay prize bereft, 
Has sought with eager haste again 

The pails which in her flight she left. 
And Buff, her faithful dog, is there, 
To claim awhile her playful care. 


His very attitude is full 
Of frolic pleasure, as he stands 
Before that child so beautiful, 
Awaiting still her least commands ; 
And she—she graceful bends above, 
And smiles a welcome to his love. 


While thus she greets her humble friend, 
She twines her hoop above her head, 
And quick prepares her steps to bend 
To where her mother’s low-roof’d shed 
Peeps, in its lovely solitude, 
From yonder deep embow’ring wood. 


A mother’s heart awaits her there— 
Affection’s brightest, purest heav’n— 
She is that mother’s only care, 
Her ev’ry other hope is rivn— 
Her husband died long years ago 
But left this child to cheer her woe. 
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We frequently fancy that our ave- ments are forgotten, engagements 
cation carries with it an enviable im- deferred, and all other callings cast 


portance, a something that places us 
above the common level of mankind. 
We hold on high our sceptered hand, 
and authors, painters, and composers 
bend before it. It is in our power to 
deck with smiles the lip of beauty, or 
to woo a tear of sorrow from her eye, 
according as it may be our pleasure 
to be grave or gay, or lively or severe. 
The votaries of fashion hail our ap- 
proach—the important subject of the 
toilet, the all-absorbing visit of the 
milliner, await our debut. Appoint- 


aside, on the spell-enchaining knock 
which heralds ourcoming. Wrapt in 
these contemplations (nothing we are 
assured by an eminent Phrenologist, 
but the mere machinations of an in- 
mense organ of self-esteem), we de- 
termined on the Ist cf last month, 
immediately on our elevation to the 
Editorial throne, to assume the air of 
monarchy ; and calling together our 
mouth-extended lieges, were graci- 
ously pleased to deliver the following 
speech on the opening of our 
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LITERARY PARLIAMENT. 
My Friends and Lettermen, 

It is with great satisfaction that I meet 
you in consultation, and that I am enabled 
to recur in the present conjuncture to your 
assistance and advice, 

Events of deep interest and importance 
have occurred in the Literary World. The 
old series of the Ladies’ Museum no longer 
exists, and a New Series is to be raised on 
its base, which must not fail to create 
general approbation. I have witnessed 
with deep regret the state of affairs in the 
female circles. I lament, that in this en- 
lightened age, no Lady’s Periodical should 
befound worthy, by its elegance and talent, 
to receive the exalted patronage of the 
Fair. ; 

Appearances of tumult and revolution 
have exhibited themselves abroad, which, 
by creating confusion, will occasion, we 
predict, the downfall of others, tending, 
nevertheless, materially to our benefit. You 
will keep an eye upon the belligerents, in 
order to profit by their destruction. 
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Lettermen of Ivy Lane,* 


I have ordered estimates to be laid be- 
fore you, by which you will perceive, that 
I am determined to spare no expense in the 
current year, to embellish our periodical 
with the best type, the finest plates, and 
the prettiest cover that human ingenuity 
can devise. 

I trust you will unite your efforts with 
mine in the furtherance of the end in 
view. 


My Friends and Lettermen, 


I continue to receive the most gratifying 
assurances from Foreign parts. Our Sub- 
scribers are daily increasing, and the time 
will shortly arrive, when no family of res- 
pectability in the kingdom will be without 
a monthly copy of our interesting work. 

I am determined to exert my best ener- 
gies in promoting our object, and I hope 
you will employ your pens in the concoc- 
tion of such articles as shall exclude 
dullness and monotony, and enliven the 
sociability of our Christmas hearths. 





ALBUM. 


THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Ou! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 

The summer comes with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me! 


He would not hear my voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled 
On earth no more thoul’t see. 

A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ;— 

Go! thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left his birds and flowers ? 
And must I call in vain? 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wandering’s o’er ? , 

Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would I had loved him more ! 





PUNNING SERMON, 

The following curious string of puns is 
stated to be taken from a scarce work 
published in the reign of James the First. 
A divine, more willing to play with words 
than to be serious in expounding his text, 
spoke thus in some part of his sermon, 
This Dial shows that we must die all ; yet 
notwithstanding, all houses are turned into 
Ale Houses ; our cares are turned into cates ; 
our Paradise into a pair o’ dice ; Matrimony 
into a matter o’ money, and Marriage into a 
Merry age; our Divines have become Dry 
Vines ; it was not so in the days of Noah-— 
ahno! 

AN HOUR WITH THEE. 
By Wm. Robertson Hayward, Esq, 
‘‘An hour with thee !”—Would that the 
bliss, 

Those words of sweetest witchery 
Excite, were not ideal now, 

But brightened by reality. 

Would that the wish that thrills me so 

With tenderest transport, could but be, 
And that again my lot were cast, 

To share, dear girl, an hour with thee. 
«¢ An hour with thee !’”— What, ’midst the 

world,— 

Its bustle, and its brightest round 
Of splendours and festivities, 

To rival that pure joy, is found ? 
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What though the sprightly dance has 
charms 
The heart from sorrow's weight to free, 
Poor are it’s spells, compared with those 
1 feel in one short hour with thee. 


** An hour with thee!”—When plaintive 
sounds, 

With skill are wafted on the ear, 

My heart responds their feeling strain 
With sighs for thee, that thou wert near ; 

And though the fav’rite toast keep pace 
With lively catch or jovial glee, 

Such joys to me are vain—I would 
Instead, that hour were spent with thee. 


**An hour with thee !’"—When the pale 
moon 
Or radiant planets stud the sky, 
When the rude breeze is hushed to rest, 
And all is calm serenity ; 
’Tis sweet in recollection then 
Each blissful moment past to see, 
And though far absent from thee, pass 
In happy thought an hour with thee. 


** An hour with thee !’”»—When the fatigue 
And labour of the day are o’er, 
And every worldly thought resign’d 
For those of pure affection’s store, 
What boon on earth can equal mine ? 
What bliss surpass the charm for me, 
To sit and gaze, and while away, 
In converse sweet, an hour with thee ? 


*« An hour with thee” can well repay 
This life’s anxiety and care, 
And form sufficient recompence 
For all the troubles that I bear ! 
There is no sorrow that I feel, 
Albeit acute its pangs may be, 
Thy soothing art will not dispel 
In one fond hour—an hour with thee! 


A STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES, 


Brantome, a respectable French author, 
relates, that in the reign of Francis L., a 
young lady, who had a very talkative lover, 
laid her commands upon him, to observe 
an absolute silence for au unlimited time. 
The lover obeyed the order tor two years, 
during whick space it was thought, that, 
by some accident or other he had lost the 
use of his speech. He happened one day 
to be at an assembly, where he met his 
mistress, who was not known as such—love 
being conducted in those days in a more 
mysterious manuer than at present. The 
a boasted she would cure him instantly, 
and did it with a single word, Speak.— 
What more could the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy have done with all its parade and 
boasting? Is there a lady now that could 
depend upon so exact an obedience even 
for a single day ? 


ALBUM. 


But the times of chivalry, in particular, 
afforded examples almost incredible, of a, 
attachment, carried even to adoration, 
which the knights, and other military he. 
roes of those ages, constantly evinced for 
their mistresses, to whom, indeed, they 
were, in the literal sense of their amorous 
professions—the devoted slaves, 

Oh! my love has an eye of the softest blue, 

Yet it was not that that won me; 

But a little bright drop from her soul was 
there, 

Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 
But the sensitive blush that came trembling 
there, 
Of my heart it for ever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip-- 
Yet how from the thought to sever ; 
But there was a smile from the sunshine 

within, 
And that smile I'll remember for ever, 
Think not ’tis nothing but mortal clay,— 
The elezant form that haunts me ; 
Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step that eachants me. 


Let me not hear the nigbtingale sing, 
Though | once in its notes delighted ; 
The feeling and mind tbat comes whisper. 

iny forth, 
Has left me no music beside it. 
Oh! who could blame, had I lov’d that face, 
Ere my eye could twice explore her ; 
Yet it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm—warm heart, | adore 
her. 


Rev. C. Wotrs. 


After the revocation of the famous edict 
of Nantz, when the Protestants were per- 
secuted in every part of France, an English 
ambassador demanded of Lewis XLV. the 
liberty of all those that were sent to the 
gallies on account of their religion. “ And 
what,’’ answered the royal bigot, “ would 
the King of Great Britain say, were I to 
require the release of all his prisoners in 
Newgate ?”—** Sire,”’ returned the ambas- 
sador, ‘‘ the king, my master, would imme- 
diately comply with your requisition, if 
your majesty interposed for them, not as 
malefactors, but as your brethren.” 


Hark! heard ye not von footstep dread, 
That shook the earth with thundering 
tread ? 
"Twas Death. 
High tower’d his helmed head. 
Mason. 


In haste the warrior past, 
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‘““STILL PLEASBD TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,”’ 


rue TALBa; or Moor of Portugal. A 
Romance. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
‘The White Hood,” ‘The Protestant,” 
“Fits of Fitsford,” &e. &c. 3 Vols. 

London, 1830. Longman and Co. 

Tue story of this romance is laid in the 

middle of the fourteenth century, and was 

suggested, as far as regards one of its 
leading features, to the mind of the admired 
authoress while viewing, in the exhibition 
at Somerset House, in 1829, the picture by 
st. Evre, which represents the coronation 
of a corpse, as Queen of Portugal, in the 
church of Alcobaga. At the solemnization 
of this awful ceremony, the royal family, 
nobility, and courtiers, are stated to have 
attended ‘*to do homage to her remains,”’ 
and to have *‘ kissed her withered hand,’’ 
in token of a sort of posthumous allegiance, 
while Don Pedro, the sovereign, ‘‘ stood 
by directing the ceremony as if she had 
been a living queen.” To the representa- 
tion of this strange and chilling spectacle 
are we indebted for the highly amusing 
volumes before us. It may easily be ima- 
gined that the age which could give birth 
to aceremony at once so peculiar and un- 


precedented, was not wanting in that wild 
and chivalric character so well fitted, gene- 
rally, to the purposes of Mrs. Bray’s work. 
But the period to which her story reverts 
possesses another advantage, for it was 
then that the Moors, that daring, and op- 
pressed, and despised race, those 


“Souls made of fire, and childrén of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue,”’ 


were fretting themselves against the 
tyrannies of Alphonso, and playing, in 
wild and terrible starts, the game of rapine 
and of death. Good as are the materials 
with which Mrs, Bray has wrought, yet 
has she done ample justice to them—she 
has imagined well and executed boldly. 
Her delineations of character and descrip- 
tions of events possess, for the most part, 
the noble energy of a master-spirit. We 
would fain follow her through the details 
of the story, but we know that we should 
be far from gratifying our fair readers, 
should we thus abridge the pleasures of 
anticipation by breaking the charm of deep 
and engrossing interest which pervades 
almost every chapter of this well-told tale. 
We cannot, however, refrain from giving 
one extract from a work which has called 
forth so much of our admiration. 

Don Manuel de Castro, a patriot in the 
genuine sense of the word—by birth a 


Jan. 183], 


Castilian and an enthusiast by nature, 
who had fled his country to avoid the ven- 
geance of Peter the Cruel, and who had 
taken refuge at the court of Portugal, had 
returned from an embassy to Arragon, 
whither he had been sent by Alphonso. 
His meeting with his daughter is thus de- 
scribed :-— 

“** My daughter! my dear Ines! I have 
wished for this hour. It is come ;—am I 
welcome ?’ 

““« Welcome, my father?’ said Ines ; 
‘oh, can you doubt it! many and worthy 
have been the thoughts that | have enter- 
tained for you.’ 

«But hast thou entertained the like 
for thyself, Ines?’ continued Don Manuel, 
as he bent on her a look of anxious inquiry. 
‘ What truth is there in the things 1 hear 
of thee? Even at the court of Arragon it 
is noised abroad that the daughter of De 
Castro is more to the prince of Portugal 
than suits with her own fame or her 
father’s honour. I would not decide rashly. 
1 will hear calmly and judge fairly, Thy 
head is cast down, there is a blush on thy 
cheek. Look up, Ines! darest thou look 
up, and say thou art worthy to call thyself 
the child of old Manuel de Castro?’ 

‘*Ines seemed deeply affected, and her 
agitation increased at every word that 
was spoken by her father. She did not 
answer. 

««« Nay, then, I see how it is,’ he cried ; 
‘thou art worthless. Oh, Ines, I would 
rather see thee dead than see thee shamed ; 
—yet 1 cannot think ;—speak but the 
word, say thou art guiltless. Do not 
break the heart of thy father—already does 
it bleed with sorrow ;—say thou art inno- 
cent, and he lives !’ 

“Ines, in a transport of feeling, rushed 
to her father’s arms, clasped her hands, 
and vehemently exclaimed, ‘ As there is a 
God in heaven who sees the truth of all 
hearts, so does he know that 1 am inno- 
cent! ‘These foul suspicions, these whis- 
pers of envy and calumny, these may dis- 
turb my peace, but they cannot alarm my 
conscience, 

**Don Manuel seemed in some degree 
relieved by this empbatic declaration of 
his daughter ; for there was in it that fer- 
vour of expression which truth imparts to 
those who are inspired by the love of 
virtue. ‘ Holy Virgin be praised!’ he said : 
‘I no longer doubt thee. Thine, Ines, is 
not the brow of shame; nor was so fair an 
index as this face made to bear the cha- 
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racter of dishonour. Whence is it, then, 
that these reports have arisen? I know 
the sacred alliance which subsists between 
Don Pedro and yourself, that of your being 
sponsor to his son, I know it sanctions 
his devoted respect, his attentions to you. 
These things make it in some degree a duty 
that he should be to you as a faithful friend, 
a brother. In consequence of this holy 
alliance, he gave to you the very palace in 
which I find you asa residence. Yet I 
hear the boy is removed from your care, 
whilst his father has made no change in his 
devotion to your service.’ 

«©«The youthful Ferdinand is of suffi- 
cient age,’ replied Ines, ‘ to be removed to 
the charge of a governor. The prince of 
Portugal, his father, is wise and virtuous, 
incapable of dishonour, and—’ 

*«««And loves thee,’ said Don Manuel, 
as, with a penetrating look, he fixed his 
eye on his daughter to read her inmost soul. 
‘I see itisso. 1 will not, therefore, ques- 
tion thee on that point: I will not tempt 
thee to sully thy pure mind with even a 
thought of dissembling. But, oh, Ines, 
beware:—I know the sacred tie, which, 
through the medium of his boy, binds thee 
to Don Pedro. Beware, lest it becomes 
abused. ‘The prince, both by the laws of 
the church and of his station, can never be 
more to thee than he now is. There liesa 
gulf between you. To pass it would be 
infamy. It isa boundary guarded by the 
interdict of heaven itself. Whilst you re- 
spect it, youare safe. Attempt to climb 
the height on which the prince soars so far 
above you, and ruin, misery, and death 
must follow. Did all else fail, I would 
play the Roman father rather than see thee 
live dishonoured.. Remember my admo- 
nition, and beware—’ 

«**] shall never forget, sir,’ said Ines, 
‘what is due to my own honour or to 
yours. The prince himself, I am con- 
vinced, would no longer esteem me could 
I become base. His heart is full of virtue, 
and his lips breathe its dictates.’ 

«Tt may be so,’ said Don Manuel, ‘ yet 
princes are not aa other men. ‘There is a 
lustre about their bigh station which throws 
a light, though it be a false one, even on 
their very vices. Beware, my daughter ; 
in one so far above you, there is seduction 
in his very favour. The wrath of a prince 
is far less destructive than his affections 
when they are lawless. Too often are 
they like poisons, sweet to the lips, but 
deadly in the draught. So much for this, 
Now for other matters. Dost thou know 
1 was sent from Algrave to Arragon, as 
ambassador from Alonso, King of Por- 
tugal ?’ 
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“«T have heard as much, sir,’ replied 
Ines. ‘The object of your mission I did 
not learn. Butas I heard you undertook 
it with more than ordinary anxiety, | con. 
jectured that, whatever the mission might 
be, it in some way affected your native 
country of Castile.’ 

*¢ You were right, my child,’ replied 
Don Manuel, ‘it did affect Castile—nay, 
more, the very existence of my country, 80 
long exposed to danger, rests on the ulti. 
mate success of this mission to Arragon, 
Thou knowest that the Count of Transta. 
mare, who has risen in arms against the 
tyrant, Peter the Cruel, has applied to 
Alonso of Portugal to become his ally in 
the enterprise. Alonso, desirous to give 
effeetual aid, sent me as ambassador to 
Arragon, to propose terms that should in- 
duce the sovereign of that country to join 
him. I bave fulfilled my mission, and now 


return to Portugal in the hope to bring all 
things to a favourable close.’ 

«Yet [ hear,’ said Ines, ‘that Peter 
the Cruel has obtained the support of 
What hope, therefore, has Cas- 


England. 
tile ?” 

*** All hope,’ replied Don Manuel, ‘ if 
Portugal, if Arragon, take up arms in her 
behalf. And that Arragon may do so, now 
depends on one condition. Should that 
fail, Castile may be numbered with those 
countries that lie deluged in blood, and 
look on misery as on their inheritance; 
whilst here, there will breathe no soul who 
will lay these griefs to heart but one old 
man, whose arm, weakened by age, al- 
ready trembles as it wields the sword. 
If this purpose fails in favour of Castile, | 
shall go down to the grave in sorrow and in 
shame.’ 

**¢ Alas, sir,’ said Ines, ‘ you think too 
deeply on these things. You have suf- 
fered every peril in the support of your 
native land; whilst you could aid her, 
nothing have you spared to doso. If she 
must fall, console yourself with thinking it 
to be the will of Heaven; and do, my 
dearest father, do endeavour to forget 
these anxious thoughts.’ 

“** Forget!’ cried Don Manuel; ‘as 
soon could I forget my own soul, No; if 
the tyrant who now rules Castile falls or 
lives, | will nut forget her. Tyrants have 
their date of life, they pass away, but ovr 
country never. Have 1 net cause of grief! 
Does it not seem as if, at this very time, 
the wrath of God was poured out on the 
nations of the earth? It is as if the fourth 
seal were opened, and that death with the 
pale horse, followed by hell, had power 
given to them: for surely the sword, 
hunger, and misery, have spared no 
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corner of the wide world. Do thev not 
chasten it with their iron scourge? Peter 
the Cruel reigns in Castile. His subjects 
have been butchered like herds for the 


slanghter. Nobles, princes, his own bro- 


ther, nay, the very wife of his bosom, have 
helped to make up his account of midnight 


murder! In Arragon, though the alliance 
of that country is necessary to us, yet there 
also reigns a prince who dyes his very robes 
ofrovaltv in human blood, France has her 
king acaptivee Herown hand has made 
the grave of her own children ; whilst the 
hand of conquest presses her down to the 
very earth. In England there is faction. 
In Rome two popes cause fearful divisions. 
The Guelphs and Gibbelines render Flo- 
rence a scene of war and fury. In Ger- 
many two emperors contend fier: ely as 
rivals for acrown. Tamerlane has over- 
run all Asia. The very earth is watered 
with blood, which falls on its thirsty surface 
like rain, that makes it teem with increase 
from human sacrifices. In Granada, the 
Moors maintain anempire ; and there, and 
elsewhere, do they continually rise up in 
arms to molest the Christians. Where then 
is peace to be found on earth? Where 
will old Manuel de Castro, who sorrows 
for these miseries, but most of all for his 
dear country, where will he find a quiet 
grave? 

“Do not talk thus, my beloved father,’ 
said Ines; ‘have better thoughts. But 
now you expressed warm hopes that your 
mission to the court of Arragon would be 
attended with success. ‘That country, 
uniting with Portugal, would finally restore 
peace and happiness to Castile, by driving 
from its throne a cruel and blood-thirsty 
prince.” 

“«T did say as much,’ replied 
Manuel, ‘ but I fear thy resolution.’ 

“Ines looked surprised. ‘ My resolu- 
tion” she said. ‘ What have | to do with 
this ?” 

“¢Thou!’ exclaimed Don Manuel, 
‘thou art said to influence Don Pedro of 
Portugal in a manner no one else living 
dare hope todo. The terms with Arragon 
cannot go forward without his sanction ; 
and I fear thou wilt not give them thy 
support with the prince.’ 

“*You think hardly of me, sir,’ said 
Ines. ‘Tell me, what are these terms ? 
for being sanctioned by you | have warrant 
for their worthiness ; and then prove me, 
if I love not my native country so as to 
desire the accomplishment of such terms 
with Arragon as may give to Castile the 
support of two united crowns.’ 

“* United crows they will be,’ said 
Don Manuel, ‘ if the terms are carried into 


Don 
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effect. They propese the alliance iu favour 
of Castile to go forward after the union of 
the royal. houses; the infanta of Arragon 
to become the wife of Don Pedro of Portu- 
gal, who, shall then make war on his own 
account, stnce, by his mother’s side, he has 
some claims on the crown of Castile.’ 

** Ines de Castro replied nota word. A 
deadly paleness overspread her features. 
Her limbs trembled, and refused her sup- 
port. She sank on a cushion that was 
near her. Shocked, and even indignant, 
at observing this agitation in his daughter, 
on the mention of the proposed marriage 
of Don Pedra with the princess of Arragon, 
Don Manuel seemed to lose, in a moment, 
those tender feelinys which had filled his 
heart on first meeting her. With a stern 
air, and in accents that showed how little 
he sympathised with her feelings, he 
severely upbraided his child for indulging 
an affection for a prince alike removed from 
her by the sacred ties of the church and by 
his station; for thongh he did not doubt 
the honour of her mind, yet he feared its 
firmness ; and that, unable herself to wed 
the prince, she would use her influence to 
prevent his espousing another. As his 
daughter was godmother to the son of the 
heir-apparent, an office then held of great 
consequence and privilege, Don Manuel 
dared nut remove her from the court, else 
he would not have scrupled to do so on the 
instant, when he now so evidently saw the 
danger to which she was exposed by her 
affection. 

‘“* Ines appeared to labour under feelings 
which she endeavoured to conceal, but 
could not conquer ; and, in return to her 
father’s repeated questions, she could only 
assure him he judged her harshly, un- 
kindly ; pleaded her agitation in excuse, 
and allowed there was something preyed 
on her spirits, and rendered her unhappy ; 
yet conjured him, as he regarded her life 
or peace, not to urge her to confess the 
cause. 

** Astonished, confounded, yet deter- 
mined in his purpose, Don Manuel, after 
repeatedly commanding his daughter to 
see Don Pedro as little as possible, but if 
she did see him, tc advise the marriage 
with the infanta, prepared to take his leave. 
‘I go, Ines,’ said he; ‘think upon my 
words, Think if thou canst bear to lose a 
father’s blessing, to abide a father’s curse ! 
I leave, perhaps, in your hands the fate of 
Castile. Think of that, the fate of thy 
country. Wouldst thou see her bleed 
while it was in thy power to save her from 
destruction? If this marriage goes for- 
ward, all will unite for the glorious work of 
deliverance. Who that has one generous 
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feeling would let his own selfish passions 
interfere? Dispel this weakness; for I 
suspect it lurks inthee. Thou canst never 
wed Don Pedro ;—kneel then at his feet, 
and, if thou hast the power with him for 
which men give thee credit, use it to save 
thy country.’”’ 

We regret that our limits prevent us 
from giving the description of Hamet's ex- 
posure in the arena of the bull-fight, or of 
the interview between Alphonso and the 


Talba, or Moorish seer, who, by the way, ‘ 


was as much a warrior as a sage—but we 
will do better, we will advise all those of 
our readers who are as much in love with 
romances as we were once wont to be, to 
read and judge for themselves, and we 
promise them that they will have no reason 
to repent the perusal. 

THE WESTERN WorLD—The United States. 
Vol. I. London, 1830 Longman and 
Co. 

In this volume the public are presented 
with the 15th number of Dr. Larduer's 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. The author, in his 
introduction, devotes it to the considera- 
tion of the United States “ in their early 
establishment, their progress as colonies, 
their successful resistance to the parent 
state ; and, lastly, the splendid career they 
have entered upon since their independ- 
ence was permanently established.” Such 
is the promise of the author, and we con- 
gratulate him on the manner in which he 
has realized that promise. While the ar- 
rangement is easy and simple, the style is 
extremely animated, though light. The 
lapse of years, and the succession of events 
follow each other in a manner so natural, 
and are given in a language so unaffected, 
that nothing appears extraordinary, nothing 
laboured or out of place ; while the whole 
volume is invested with a peculiar airiness 
and interest, which, disdaining the heavy 
monotony of manner that so often pervades 
works of historical detail, captivates while 
it instructs, and engages without fa- 
tiguing. 

We cannot reflect but with wonder on 
the rapid rise and progress of American 
importance : very little more than two cen- 
turies ago was the settlement of Virginia 
effected, for we can cnly regard the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
in 1578, or of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1584, 
as the dawning of that spirit of enterprize 
which blazed forth in 1606 ; and which, as 
it received a wider support, was carried on 
with a more persevering zeal. From that 


time to the present a very short period has 
elapsed ; short, when we speak of a nation’s 
age, and yet America is strong in war, 


high in the scale of commercia! greatness 
and full of internal resources. 

In the earlier pages of his volume, the 
author gives us a succinct, and very amusing 
historical sketch of the aboriginal inhabj. 
tants, and from this portion of the work 
shall we make a few extracts. In de. 
scribing the manner in which they bring up 


their children from infancy, and in which - 


age imparts its instruction to youth, he 
says, ‘“‘The Indians never chastise their 
children, especially the boys ; thinking that 
it would damp their spirits, check their 
love of independence, and cool their mar. 
tial ardour, which they wish above all 
things toencourage- ‘ Reason,’ say they 
‘will guide our children when they come 
to the use of it; and, before that, thei; 
faults cannot be very great.’ They avoid 
compulsory measures, and allow the boys 
to act with uncontrolled freedom; but 
endeavour by example, instruction, and 
advice, to train them to diligence and ski! 
in hunting ; to animate them with patience, 
courage, and fortitude in war; and to 
inspire them with contempt of danger, pain, 
and death, qualities of the highest order in 
the estimation of an [ndian. 

“By gentleness and persuasion they 
endeavour to imbue the minds of their 
children with virtuous sentiments, accord- 
ing to their notions of virtue. The aged 
chiefs are zealous in their patriotic labour, 
and the squaws (wives) give their cordial 
co-operation. 

** Ishuchenau, an old Kaura warrior, often 
admonished the group of young auditors 
who gathered around him of their faults, 
and exhorted them never to tell a lie, and 
never to steal, except from an enemy, whom 
it is just to injure in every possible way. 
‘When you become men,’ said he, ‘be 
brave and cunning in war, and defend your 
hunting grounds against all encroachments: 
never suffer your squaws and little ones to 
want; protect them and strangers from in- 
sult. On no occasion betray a friend ; be 
revenged on your enemies ; drink not the 
poisonous strong water of the white peo- 
ple, for it is sent by the bad spirit to destroy 
the Indians. Fear not death; none but 
cowards fear to die. Obey and venerate 
old people, particularly your parents. Fear 
and propitiate the bad spirit, that he may 
do you no harm ; love and adore the Good 
Spirit, who made us all, who supplies our 
hunting grounds, and keeps all alive.’ 
After recounting his achievements, he was 
wont to add, ‘ Like a decayed prairie tree, 
I stand alone : the friends of my youth, the 
companions of my sports, my toils, and my 
dangers, rest their heads on the bosom of 
our mother. My sun is fast descending 
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behind the western hills, and I feel it will 

soon be night with me.’ Then with hands 

and eyes lifted towards heaven, he thanked 

the Great Spirit for having spared him 

so long, to show the young men the true 
ath to glory and fame.”’— Page 25. 

In picturing their resignation, he ob- 
serves, ‘The Indians bear disease with 
composure ; and when far advanced in life 
often long for the hour of dissolution. ‘ It 
is better,’ said an aged sachem, ‘to sit 
than to stand, to sleep than to be awake, to 
be dead than alive.’ The dying man ex- 
horts his children to be industrious, kind to 
their friends, but implacable to their ene- 
mies. He rejoices in the hope of immorta- 
lity. He is going to the land of spirits, 
that happy place where there is plenty of 
game and no want, where the path is 
smooth and the sky clear.” — Page 28. 

When showing the manner in which a 
foe is despatched, he states, that “ at 
times, an Indian warrior, when about to 
kill and scalp a prostrate enemy, addresses 
him in such terms as the following : 

«“*My name is Cashegra: I am a famous 
warrior, and am going to kill you. When 
you reach the land of spirits, you will see 
the ghost of my father: tell him it was 
Cashegra sent you there.’ The uplifted 


tomahawk then descends upon his victim.” 


—Page 32. 

There are some misstatements in this 
volume, and we instance the following.— 
While speaking of Charlestown, the author 
says: “ It was Jong unhealthy ; but since 
the adjacent country has been cleared and 
cultivated, it is as salubrious as any other 
part of the province,’”’—Page 62. Now it 
is well known that Charlestown, during 
the warmer months of the year, is even 
more infested with yellow fever than are 
our colonies in the same hemisphere; indeed 
itis so unhealthy, that few who can afford 
to quit it, remain there during this period. 
But there are inaccuracies which appear so 
trivial, that they cannot be said to detract 
from the general merit of the work, which 
will no doubt be much and justly admired. 
A NARKATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY AND AD- 

VENTURES OF JOHN TANNER, (U. S. In- 

terpreter at the Sant de St. Marie,) purine 

THIRTY YEARS RESIDENCE AMONG THE 

INDIANS, IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 

america. By Edwin James, M. D. 8vo. 

London, 1830. Baldwin and Cradock: 
This work, which has only lately fallen 
under our notice, contains a curious and 
amusing narrative, which may well repay 
the perusal, but it represents nature in its 
wild and savage form, destitute of all that 
is endearing and dignified in civilized life. 
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The contemplative reader will, however, 
draw a useful lesson from the recitals with 
which it abounds. He will view in them a 
powerful antidote to vanity, and that im- 
patient and vexatious murmuring against 
the restrictions of social and constitutional 
order under which we livee He will per- 
ceive that man, left to the free indulgence 
of natural and unbridled licence, soon 
humbles himself almost to a level with the 
brute. He will find that the highest grati- 
fications of savage life are based upon those 
reckless and disorderly passions which, 
despite a state of cultivation and refine- 
ment, are perpetually invading even the 
decorums of intellectual societies. Let us 
instance gambling and drunkenness. Ere 
we do so, however, we will afford our read- 
ers a brief outline of the narrative. John 
Tanner, a boy of eleven years of age, was 
stolen from his parents by a party of the 
native Indians of America, whose leader, 
it seems, was desirous of presenting to his 
wife a captive to supply the place of a child 
she had lost. With these, his adopted 
parents, he remained for the space of about 
two years, when he happened to engage the 
fancy, and was purchased by a woman of 
some rank in a neighbouring tribe ; here he 
became a hunter, and by degrees adopting 
the wild customs of those with whom he 
lived, soon lost, in the example of savage 
life before him, every trace of civilization. 
He was naturally daring and skilful, and 
very early became capable of as much en- 
durance as the most hardy of bis associates, 
On revisiting the scenes of his childhood 
after a lapse of thirty years, he was recog- 
nized by his family, and immediately 
formed the determination of settling among 
them. The Indians refused permission to 
his wife and children to join him, but by 
the friendly interference of some traders, 
their re-union was effected ; the wife, how- 
ever, joined in a plot for the murder of her 
lord, which was attempted by a young 
Indian, who having wounded, and left him 
for dead, carried off the wife and daughters. 
He was stolen from his parents in 1789, 
and returned to his birth-place in 1819. 
The following extracts will serve to exem- 
plify our leading observations ; and may, at 
the same time, be received as fair specimens 
of the description of merit to which the 
work is entitled. 

‘* Late in the fall, we went to Ke-nu-kau- 
ne-she-way-bo-ant, where game was then 
plenty, and where we determined to spend 
the winter. Here, for the first time, I 
joined deeply with Wa-me-gon-a-biew, and 
other Indians, in gambling, a vice scarce 
less hurtful to them than drunkenness, One 
of the games we used was that of the moc- 
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casin, which is played by any number of 
persons, but usually in small parties. Four 
moccasins are used, and in one of them 
some small object, such as a little stick, or 
a small piece of cloth, is hid by one of the 
betting parties. ‘The moccasins are laid down 
beside each other, and one of the adverse 
party is then to touch two of the moccasins 
with his finger, ora stick. Ifthe one he 
first touches has the hidden thing in it, the 

layer loses eight to the opposite party ; if 
it is not in the second he touches, but in one 
of the two passed over, he losestwo. If it 
is not in the one he touches first, and is in 
the last, he wins eight. The Crees play 
this game differently, putting the hand suc- 
cessively into all the moccasins, endeavour 
ing to come last to that which contains the 
article ; but, if the hand is thrust first into 
the one containing it, he loses eight. They 
fix the value of articles staked by agreement : 
for instance, they sometimes call a beaver 
skin, or a blanket, ten ; sometimes a horse 
is one hundred. With strangers they are 
apt to play high ; in such cases, a horse is 
sometimes valued at ten. 

‘«« But it is the game called Bug-ga~sauk, 
or Beg-ga-sah, that they play with the most 
intense interest, and the most hurtful con- 
sequences. ‘The beg-ga-sah-nuk are small 
pieces of wood, bone, or sometimes brass, 
made by cutting up an old kettle. One side 
they stain or colour black, the other they 
aim to have bright. These may vary in 
number, but can never be fewer than pine ; 
they are put together in a large wooden 
bowl, or tray, kept for the purpose. The 
two parties, sometimes twenty or thirty, sit 
down opposite each other, or in a circle, 
The play consists in striking the edge of the 
bow! in such a mauner as to throw all the 
beg-ga-sah-nuk into the air, and on the 
manner in which they fall into the tray de- 
pends his gain or loss. If his stroke has 
been to a certain extent fortunate, the player 
strikes again, and again, as in the game of 
billiards, until he misses, when it passes to 
the next. The parties soon become much 
excited, and a frequent cause of quarrelling 
is, that one often snatches the tray from 
his neighbour, before the latter is satisfied 
that the throw has been against him. 

“Old and sensible people among them 
are much opposed to this game, and it was 
never until this winter that Net-no-kwa 
suffered me to join in it. In the beginning 
our party had some success, but we returned 
to it again and again, until we were stripped 
of every thing. When we had nothin 
more to lose, the band which had playe 
against us removed and camped at die 
tance, and, as is usual, boasted much of 
their success. When I heard of this, I 
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called together the men of our party, ani 
proposed to them, that by way of making 
an effort to regain our lost property, and 
put an end to their insolent boasting, wo 
would go and shoot at a mark with them 
We accordingly raised some property amon, 
our friends, and went, in a body, to Visit 
them. Seeing that we had brought some. 
thing, they consented to play with us. §, 
we set down to Beg-ga sah, and in the cours, 
of the evening, re-took as much of our los 
property as enabled us to offer, next morp. 
ing, a very handsome bet, on the result of 
a trial of shooting the mark. We stake) 
every thing we could command ; they were 
loath to engage us, but could not decently 
decline. We fixed a mark at the distance 
of one hundred yards, and I shot first 
placing my ball nearly in the centre. Not 
one of either party came near me ; of course 
I won, and we thus regained the greater 
part of what we had lost during the winter.” 
—P. 115—15. 

“The Indians were now about assem. 
bling at Pembinah, to dispose of their pel. 
tries, and have their usual drunken frolic. 
1 bad but just arrived at the encampment of 
our band, when they began to start; some 
going forward by land, and leaving the 
women to bring on their loads in the canoes, 
I tried to persuade Wa-me-gon-a-biew and 
others, which were particularly my friends, 
not to join in this foolish and destructive 
indulgence, but 1 could not prevail upon 
them ; they all went on in advance of me, 
I moved slowly along, hunting and making 
dry meat, and did not reach Pembinab, 
until most of the men of the band had 
passed several days there in drinking. As 
soon as I arrived, some Indians came to te!! 
me that Wa-me-gon-a-biew had lost his 
nose; another had a large piece bitten out 
of his cheek ; one was injured in one way, 
another in another. ; 

‘* I learned that my brother, as [ always 
called Wa-me-gon-a-biew, had but just 
arrived, when he happened to go into a 
lodge where a young man, a son of Ta- 
bush-shish, was beating an old woman. 
Wa-me-gon a-biew held bis arms ; but pre- 
sently old Ta-bush-shish coming in, and in 
his drunkenness, probably misapprehended 
the nature of my brother's interference, 
seized him by the hair, and bit his nose off. 
At this stage of the affair, Be-gwa-is, an 
old chief who had always been very friendly 
to us, came in, and seeing that a scuffle was 
going on, thought it necessary to join in it. 
Wa-me-gon-a-biew perceiving the loss of 
his nose, suddenly raised his hands, though 
still stooping his head, and seizing by the 
hair the head that was nearest him, bit the 
nose off. It happened to be that of our 
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friend Be-gwa-is. After bis rage bad a 
little abated, he recognised his friend, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Wah! my cousin!’ Be-gwa-is 
was a kind and good man, and being per- 
fectly aware of the erroneous impression 
under which Wa-me-gon-a-biew had acted, 
never for one moment betrayed any thing like 
anger or resentment, towards the man who 
had thus been the unwilling cause of his 
mutilation. ‘1 am an old man,’ said he, 
‘andit is but asbort time that they will 
laugh at me for the loss of my nose.’ 

« For mv own part, I felt much irritated 
against T'a- bush-shish, inasmuch as | duubt- 
ed whether he had not taken the present 
opportunity to wreak an old grudge upon 
Wa-me-gou-a-biew. 1 went into my bro- 
ther’s lodge, and sat by him ; his face and 
all his clothes were covered with blood. 
For sometime he said nothing ; and when 
he spoke I found that he was perfectly sober. 
‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ I will ery with my 
children, and the next day I will go and see 
Ta-bush-shish. We must die together, as 
lam not willing to live, when I must al- 
ways expect to be ridiculed.’ I told him [ 
would join him in’ any attempt to kill Ta- 
bush-shish, and held myself in readiness 
accordingly. But a little sober reflection, 


and the day’s time he had given himself to 
cry with his children, diverted Wa-me-gon- 


a-biew from his bloody intention, and like 


be-ewa-is, he resolved to bear his loss as 


well as he could.’—P. 64-5. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF AUSTRALIA. By 


Robert Dawson, Esq. late Chief Agent of 


ihe Australian Agricultural Company. 

8vo. London, 1830. Smith, Elder, 

and Co, 
We regret that we have not been able 
ealier to notice this volume. There are 
so many reasons for viewing with jealousy 
and distrust the statements of those who 
write on the distant advantages and remote 
prospects of those settlements which are 
to be peopled by means of emigration from 
the parent country, that when we meet 
with a work on the subject which is at 
once comprehensive, impartial, and accu- 
rate, we cannot but hail its appearance as 
a national good. And such, in our esti- 
mation, is the one before us. ‘lhe style is 
simple, the narrative engaging, and the 
descriptions clear and faithful. Those who 
peruse this volume for mere amusement 
cannot fail to be gratified. But he who 
searches it for practical information on the 
subject of emigration to Australia, will find 
that it embraces, in a very wide extent, 
almost every inquiry he would wish solved. 
Ulimate, soil, scenery, pasturage, flocks, 
herds, crops, &c, are all treated in detail, 
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And the seasons, the character and dispo- 
sition of the natives, witha variety of in- 
teresting and general information, are given 
in language so easy and unostentatious, 
that it is peculiarly calculated to lead and 
instruct. We assure its author that he 
possesses our hearty good wishes. 

THE Comic ANNUAL, By Thomas Hood. 

C. Tilt, 1831. 

Mr. Hood is somewhat late in the field, 
bat this arises, we presume, rather from 
design than accident, from a wish to allow 
the excitement produced in the minds of 
the public on the appearance of the other 
Comic Annuals to subside before he ven- 
tured to make his periodical debit. He has, 
however, little to fear from either, all are 
good in their way; but as, like minor orbs, 
they draw their light and influence from 
the fertility of his genius, he may rest per- 
fectly contented with the assurance that, 
while the public, like the idolators of Peru, 
have their own sun to worship, their adora- 
tion will never be extended to any of the 
lesser lights. His observations, as applied 
to one of his opponents, are just and piquant; 
and that such conduct as he deprecates 
should be still pursued, is really inexplica- 
bile. But if itis excellent to have a giant’s 
Strength, so is it unmanly to use it like 
a giant, particularly when a helpless female 
is the object of attack. lt appears that 
Miss Sheridan, the young and lively edi- 
toress of a rival publication replete with 
elegance and modest wit, entitled the 
‘Comic Offering,” slyly hinted that the 
publications of Mr. Hood did not always 
exhibit that chaste and refined spirit which 
can alone render them worthy of female 
patronage. ‘This intimation was given in 
the form of a mild, and good-natured 
double-entendre ; and nothing manifests so 
clearly that the lash told, as the outrageous 
passion into whick our silly friend imme- 
diately threw himself. He evidently 
writhes and winces beneath the thong, and 
we trust that its application will not fail to 
have the desired effect. 

The contents of the present volume are 
certainly, for the most part, free from this 
defect, aud the English language is turned 
and twisted into all forms and meanings 
with the editor's customary facility. The 
cuts, with one or two exceptions, amuse us 
much. ‘The ‘‘ Hole Holyday,” delineating 
a young urchin peeping from his prison 
grate at his school companions with their 
hoops and balls, is very laughable. The 
‘Step Father” is perhaps the next in 
merit. On the whole, however, they are 
not so replete with elegant humour, as are 
those of the ‘*Comic Offering.” We bad 
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intended to give an extract, but find it this 
month impossible. We may probably do 
so in our next. 

HOUSEKEEPING AND ACCOUNT BOOK FOR 

1831. Dunn and Son. 

Many attempts at simplifying our house- 
keeping accounts, serve but to render con- 
fusion worse confounded. In this instance, 
however, we are supplied with a most com- 
prehensive arrangement, calculated mate- 
rially to relieve us from trouble, and serve 
us in all that is requisite for domestic anno- 
tation. This compilation should be in the 
hands of every housekeeper in the king- 
dom. 

THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK; with Illustra- 

tions by George Cruikshank. Kidd, 1850, 
A volume containing great originality 
and much humour. Charles Maxwell, one 
of the principal personages in the tale, is 
reduced to his last shilling, and very natu- 
rally ruminates on this awkward situation, 
without however arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to the course most ad- 
visable to pursue. While thus engaged, a 
figure suddenly issues from a dark corner of 
the apartment clothed in black, and bearing 
a black leather pocket book tied round with 
black tape. This worthy is, as our reader 
will divine, the hero of the narrative. He 
offers to relieve the unhappy Maxwell from 
his embarrassments, and to continue tu him 
a never failing supply of cash, upon condi- 
tion that he shall enter into bond, thereby 
agreeing to sin one moment the first year, 
two the second, four the third, eight the 
fourth, and so on. The stipulation is at 
first refused, but the sudden announcement 
of some desperate duns turns the scale, and 
the document is speedily executed, with all 
due formality. Numberless are the adven- 
tures which he and his friend, Louis De- 
songes (a youth who meets with the same 
dingy personage, and enters into the same 
treaty 1s Maxwell), encounter. At length, 
at the lapse of a few years, the latter be- 
comes uneasy, the ‘one moment” had 
increased to several weeks, and these were 
yearly doubling themselves. In his per- 
plexity he applies to old Bagsby, a lawyer, 
who, in one of the best scenes in the book, 
g’ermasters the fiend by a threat of the 
Court or Cuancery, and rescues his 
delighted client. 

Louis Desonges was freed from the ‘‘ bond 
of sin’’ by the same professional assistance, 
although in a manner not equally enter- 
taining. A love story graces the career of 
either youth, but possessing no extraordi- 
nary degree of merit. The proud, and 


‘*most perpendicular father” of the fair 
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Emilie, is, however, well portrayed, W, 
must not omit to give due praise to th 
humourous illustrations by Cruikshank, re. 
ferring particularly to the countenance ay{ 
triumphant bearing of the wily Bagsby, ang 
the look of horror and amazement djs. 
played in the figure of the outwitted tempter 
in page 177. The volume is on the whol 
exceeding good, and we would hardly wish 
a pleasanter companion to enliven our win. 
ter hearths. 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDG:, 
The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffic. 
ties—Part XIV, Charles Knight, Pal}. 
mal! East. ? 

We do not think amore happy selectic, 

than the subject before us could possibly 

have been made for the Library of Enter. 
taining Knowledge, of which the present 
portion completes the eighth volume. Re. 
plete with anecdvte of the most interesting 
description, and affording the reader an in- 
sight to the career of men whose memories 
he cannot fail to reverence, for the extent of 
their acquirements, or the splendour of 
their genius, he is gratified by the perusal of 
an amusing narrative, and agreeably fur. 
nished with examples likely to yield him 
Support under every difficulty presented to 
his view, however discouraging or apps- 
renily insurmountable. The benefit sucha 
compilation, if properly executed, is cal: 
culated to produce, is, we conceive, too pal- 
pable to need any argument of our own to 
support it; for in pointing out, as worthy 
of emulation, the successful efforts of indi. 
viduals, who have had to contend wit) 
either poverty, obscurity of birth, the ma- 
lice of superiors, or other severe or over- 
whelming obstacles, encouragement is af. 
forded to the most disheartened for similar 
exertion, and the love of knowledge kin- 
dled where, probably, but for that excite- 
ment, energies would, in the contempla- 
tion of imagined hopelessness, remain for 
ever inactive. The present compilation, 
though published in an unassuming form, 
evinces considerable research ; and _ the 
editor is certainly entitled to praise for the 
judgment he has displayed in his condensa- 
tion and arrangement of facts. We could 
select many interesting portions from his 

Biographical Sketches, as specimens of bis 

style, but will quote, in preference, the fol- 

lowing concluding observations, as being 
advanced so completely in the spirit of true 

philosophy, and worthy of the attention o! 

all enguged in the task of intellectual im 

provement. 

‘The lives of Heyne, of Simpson, of W. 

Hutton, of Franklin, of Murray, not t 

mention more names, where the enumer 
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tion might be carried to hundreds, ought to vantage, is equally within the grasp of other 
prevent any one from despondiug, be his competitors, some one of whom may snatch 
present difficulties what they may. The it away before itcan be reached by him who 
struygle he has to wage may bea protrtted, best deserves it. But, in the pursuit of 
but it ought not to be a cheerless one ; for, knowledge, it matters not how many may be 
if he do not relax his exertions,every move- the competitors. No one stands in the way 
ment he makes is necessarily a step for- of another, or cav deprive him of any part 
ward —if not towards that distinction which of his chance, we should rather say of his 
intellectual attainments sometimes confer, certainty of success; on the contrary, they 
at least to that inward satisfaction and en- are all fellow-workers, and may materially 
joyment which is always their reward. In help each other forward. The wealth 
other pursuits, the most unremitting endea- which each seeks to acquire, has, as it were, 
vours often fail to secure the object sought; the property of multiplying itself to meet 
that object being generally some worldly ad- the wants of all.” 





Music. 


'M THINE E’'EN FoR kvin. Sung by Mr. character she has assumed, and addressing 
Wilson, at Covent Garden ; written and herself to an audience, willarchly smile and 
composed by William Robertson Hayward, smirk at the young gentlemen in the pit ; 
Esq. Symphonies and Accompaniments by let a dozen ragged urchins be sent into the 
J. R. Me Farlane. London: Z. T Purday, gallery, at sixpence a-piece, with full in- 
late Hedsoll. structions to embrace the happy moment, 

Aw extremely pretty and original composi- avd a peculiarly worded paragraph in the 

tion, which, introduced to notice by the papers, a few days afterwards, tells us of 

exquisite singing of Mr. Wilson, we doubt ‘“‘rapiurous applause,” ‘celebrated cava- 
not will soon become an established favour- tina,’’ and the “fifth or sixth edition.” 
ite ia every drawing-room. Thesympho Thus it is that the most vile rubbish is 
nies and accompaniments by Mr. Mc Far- forced into notice, the name of it esta- 
jlane, are highly creditable to his taste, and blished, and the public gulled, whilst the 
exhibit the skill of the accomplished musi- productions of real genius remain unnoticed 
cian, We altogether cordially recom- and unheard of. However, to return to our 
mend it. notice of the subject before us, with the 
-- recollection of ‘*‘ Rise Gentle Moon,” and 
ou! MEN WHAT SILLY THINGS you ARg, other pieces by Mur. Barnett, on which our 
Sung by Miss H. Cawse ; written by R. J. affections are strongly set, we certainly 
Raymond, Esq. composed by John Barnett. were much distressed at hearing our dear 
London: Barnett. sisters and companions warble forth such an 
ue air mediocre, and the words of the most indifferent melody as his present composi- 
trashy description, and yet this song is re- tion proves to be, and still more surprised 
ported to be very popular, and to sell well, that he should have gone to such a pecu- 
amystery which we believe it will be diffi- liar market for the selection of his poetry. 
cult for most of our readers to solve. And ‘To show “what a sillyman’” Mr. Raymond 
here we may be allowed, perhaps not inop- is, we subjoin a portion of his touching 
portunely, to offera remark ortwo. Wedo  versification as a specimen : 
simeat io ase dat any system has been Qh men what sll thigs you ae, 
Do? 

be deprecated, but we happen to know that ae or Gus to Suaste, 

in many instances, the most namb mb Who fowler-like but spreads her aeniaee 

, : : vere Or at the timid game takes aim 

fiddle-de-dee nonsense has been made to = } 

“a Pop, pop, and down you tumble.” 

Tun through many editions, and secure the Po Pop y 

public patronage for awhile, to the total ex- ty 

clusion of the productions of real merit, 

solely through the shameful tact and ma- 

heuvering of a composer or publisher. And 
as this is a species of quackery by no means It is with some consolation that we now 
to be approved of, we are determined to turn to this song, the reverse of the last in 
expose it. Let any song, for instance, each particular. The words are spirited, 
however deficient in merit, be introduced in and deserving of commendation, whilst the 
some play, never mind how inopportunely ; music, admirably adapted to the subject, is 
place it in the hands of some pretty actress, rich and pleasing. In these times of revo- 
> a throwing off for awhile the lution and disaffection, we hail with great 
AN. 1831. G 


GOD PRESERVE THE KING. Written by 
Susannah Strickland ; composed for four 
voices, by E. Cruse. London: Green. 
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satisfaction each new excitement to the 
diffusion of sentiments so truly loyal, and 
so happily strung together, as are in this 
instance to be found, and hope to see them 
pass through many editions. 
GOD BLESS OUR NOBLE SOVEREIGN. Com- 
posed by C. E, Horn. London: W. Horn. 
Another loyal composition, the air of the 
martial order, by no means so good as the 
last. Mr. Horn has recently sung it at 
Drury Laue, but with indifferent success. 
ON WITH THE TARTAN. Sung by Madame 
Vestris; composed by Charles H. Purday. 
London: Z. T. Purday 
In our estimation, this song will not suffer 
by a comparison with many of the most 
established favourites among the Scottish 
melodies. It is the happiest production in 
its style we have met with for a long time. 
our av Last! Second edition; a new Song, 
written and composed by a Young Lady, 
just come out, as sung by Miss Foote. Lon- 
don, brought out by Zenas T. Purday. 
A lively and amusing bagatelle, dedicated to 
all young ladies ‘‘ coming out.” The print- 
ing isa beautiful specimen of what can be 
effected by the movable types. 


MUSIC, 





FIVE SERIOUS SONGS, for three or four 
voices, by Edward Cruse. London: J, 
Green. 

To the lover of glees (if that expression he 

appropriate as the designation of serious 

songs,) the present collection will be very 
acceptable. The results of Mr.. Cruse’s 
arrangements are invariably the most per. 
fect preservation of harmony. Our favour. 
ites are, ‘‘Thou Simple Lyre,” and “ Be 

Hush’d ye Bitter Winds,”’ both"set in fou; 

flats ; the poetry by H. Kirke White. 


THE DENOUNCED. Written by Mrs. Cor. 
well Baron Wilson ; composed by Charles 
H. Purday. London: Z. T. Purday. 

An affecting ballad, which, in the Hains of 

a gentleman of taste, may be rendéred very 

effective. The melody has the @tiking 

merit of disclosing the same tale as the 
words, a point which many of our compo. 
gers seem to treat as quite unimportant. 

THE LAY OF THE MINSTREL KNIGHT. Se 
cond edition ; same composer. London: 
Goulding and Co. 

A lively and agreeable air, prettily arranged 

in B flat. Though ina very opposite style, 

the concluding observations to the notice 
of the last song equally apply to this. 





Che Drama. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Lorp Byron’s tragedy of Werner was 
produced here on the 15th ult. having first 
undergone several judicious alterations and 
curtaiiments by the able pen of Mr. 
Macready, whose intellectual attainments 
and knowledge of stage effect, have ren- 
dered particularly suited for the purpose. 
The author, in writing for private perusal, 
had failed to produce that strict attention to 
situations, which, however meritorious may 
be the dialogue, is ever needful to the com- 
plete success of representatioa, and there- 
fore it was particularly fortunate that his 
play should have fallen under the adapting 
hand of one so capable of rightly estimating 
and preserving, and yet at the same time 
enhancing, its beauties and peculiarities. 
Judging from the style in which Mr, 
Macready enacts the principal character, 
we can readily imagine the interest and de- 
votion he must have felt in the prosecution 
of his task, for it is indeed a masterpiece 
of study, and as fully identified with him- 
self as any one which he has as yet at- 
tempted, not even excepting those noble 
conceptions of Virginius and William Tell, 
which he has made all critics to acknow- 


ledge as peculiarly hisown. He has been 
most enthusiastically applauded every even- 
ing he has repeated the part. Wallack, as 
Ulric, seconded his efforts most admirably, 
and proved himself capable of sustaining 
a character of the highest rank in tragedy, 
with a nice discrimination of force and 
feeling; whilst Cooper, as Gabor, quite 
astonished us. His acting was truly spi- 
rited and correct. There is a line of parts 
this gentleman has been in the habit of 
filling, beyond which we deemed he was not 
doomed to soar; we were therefore most 
agreeably and unexpectedly surprised on 
the present occasion. He has raised him- 
self considerably by the sound judgment be 
displayed. The correctness, indeed, with 
which he filled an interesting part, may be 
said to have tended not a little to the com- 
plete success of the piece. We cannot omit 
to speak of Mrs. Faucit in terms of high 
praise. The character assigned to her 


(though short, one of difficulty), she did 
her best to realise. On the whole, this 
tragedy may be pronounced as decidedly 
successful, and as the performers become 
matured in their respective parts, increases 
very considerably in effect. 
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At this house have also been produced 
during the month, two new farces, entitled 
Tables Turned, and The Jenkinses, which, 
more by the good acting of the performers 
than any sterling merit they possess, have 
secured the public favour. To these we 


may add an interlude, called A King’s Fire- 


side, but itis a so-so affair indeed, and al- 
together beneath our criticism. It has had 
a run for a few nights, but we are con- 
vinced, notwithstanding the exertions of 
Farren and Mrs, Waylett, to whom cha- 
racters are assigned, it will soon be with- 
drawn. 

Oa the 27th, the holiday folks were 
treateds with their usual comic annual at 
this house, under the title of ‘‘ Davy 
Jones, or, Harlequin and Mother Carey's 
Chickens,” which, although it cannot boast 
of all the splendour that characterised its 
predecessor last year, ‘‘ Jack in the Box,” 
nevertheless possesses a tolerable portion 
of fun, and the other necessary ingredients 
for such an affair, to entitle it fairly to our 
praise. The opening forms a sort of bur- 
lesque on the melo-drame of Black- Eyed 
Susan, and served amusingly enough to 
introduce to our notice the choice splits of 
the pantomime, which were more ghan 
usually numerous, there being a harlequin, 
two columbines, two clowns, and panta, 
loon. We have never seen better repre- 
sentatives of the lady characters, than 
Misses Barnett and Baseke. They were ex- 
tremely active and graceful, and executed 
their dances (which throughout were ex- 
tremely pretty), in very excellent style. 
Equally good in their way were the clowns, 
Messrs. Southby and Parsloe, but the pe- 
culiar powers of the latter were not so 
sirikingly, as usual, called into play. T. 
Blanchard resumed his old character of 
Pantaloon at this house, and except that his 
activity may be said to be somewhat out of 
place in such a part, executed it well, 
Howell acquitted himself much to our sa- 
tisfaction as Harlequin: in short, we must 
do them the justice to say, that one and all 
exerted themselves most meritoriously. Our 
limits will not admit of our detailing each 
feature as it occurred, but amongst others, 
the representation of the Polar Star, in the 
opening, was particularly splendid ; a scene 
of the Ruins of the Argyll Rooms after the 
fire, and subsequent restoration, ia replete 
with humour; as are also the School for 
Pet Children, and the Bella vue Cottage. 
I'he tricks are neither numerous, nor, gene- 
rally speaking, novel, A poor attempt was 
made to represent the Brighton archway, 
erected in honour of their Majesties’ visit to 
Brighton last August ; but it served to in- 
troduce a very pretty allegorical ballet. 
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The scenery throughout is well executed, 
but epestdite so anew moving diorama by 
Stanfield, from sketches taken by him during 
his last continental tour, embracing the 
stupendous and extraordinary Military Pass 
of the Simplon, Town of Sion, in the Val- 
lais, Valley of the Rhone, Brieg, the Sim- 
plon, the Schalbet, by moonlight, Village 
of the Simplon, Gallery of Algaby, with 
the effects of a Storm, the Grand Gallery, 
Cut through a Solid Rock, 596 feet long, 
Crevola, Domo D'Ossola, «Fariolo, Lago 
Magiore, with the Boromean Islands, With 
the remembrance of the gratification we last 
year experienced, in witnessing the views 
given hy the same artist, of Windsor Park, 
the seat of royalty, and its neighbonrhood, 
and the eulogiums we so readily bestowed 
on them for their intrinsic beauty, it will be 
difficult for us conscientiously to aver that 
on the present occasion he has surpassed all 
his former efforts. But it wil! suffice to 
say, that his last performance is exquisitely 
finished, and if it has failed to excite in us 
those pleasing associations we found so 
inseparavle from gazing at the result of his 
efforts then, it is not be ause the subjects 
now presented to us are less pretty, or, as 
works of art, less entitled to commendation, 
The last scene, by Marinari, is a gorgeous 


‘spectacle, in which is introduced an effec- 


tive hydraulic exhibition. That of the 
music, by Mr. R Hughes, which is new, 
is pleasing, and the rest has been selected 
by him with great taste. We were much 
delighted with the introduction of a soloon 
the keyed bugle, by Mr. McFarlane, who 
is certainly the first performer in the king- 
dom on that instrument. When it is 
considered how its natural tones are opposed 
to delicacy and softness of sound, it must 
be hailed as a matter of great triumph, 
that it should be rendered so capable of the 
graceful modulation and intricate variety he 
is in the habit of exhibiting upon it. On the 
present occsion “* Wapping Old Stairs‘ was 
the air selected, and most entiiusiastically 
was it received, especially on Wednesday. 
Altogether this pantomime has gone off well; 
though if a few good tricks were introduced, 
we think it would stand the run of public 
favour for a much longer period than it is 
likely to do in its present state. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On the 4th ult., the opera of Cinderella 
introduced to our notice, in the person of 
Miss Inverarity, a young lady whose ac- 
complishments as a singer proved to be of 
the highestrank. We have seldom, indeed, 
witnessed so successful a deMit, and when 
the difficulty of the character selected for 
the purpose, and the impression made on 
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the public mind by her recent predecessor 
in the same part ( Miss Paton, ) be consider- 
ed, one of the greatest triumphs the musical 
world has had to boast of for many a day. 
Her voice, (not dissimilar to that lady’s,) 
is of the soprano order—fine, clear, and 
flexible, and of extensive compass. Not- 
withstanding the agitation so naturally 
attendant on an occasion 80 trying, sle 
went through her arduous task with much 
spirit. Inthe bavura at the conclusion of 
the opera, (the most difficult in it,) she ex- 
hibited less self-possession, but onits being 
warmly encored, repeated it with great ease 
and brilliancy. In addition to the attrac- 
tion of voice, Miss Inverarity possesses 
a handsome figure and pleasiig counten- 
ance; and from the taste evinced in the 
delivery of the dialogue, we doubt not, 
when time shall have matured her studies, 
she will be found a valuable acquisition to 
the theatre in more respects thanone. Mr. 
Wilson played Wood's part of the Prince, 
and not only left us nothing to regretin the 
change, but afforded us increased satisfac- 
tion by executing it, both as regards the 
singing and acting, in a very superior man- 
ner. inthe former he exhibited great taste, 
freedom, and vigour; and in the latter, 
entered into his character with an expres- 
sion of passion and feeling, combined with 
a style of deportment we have been quite 
unaccustomed to find in our most talented 
vocalists. This excellence did not fail to 
meet with its due reward; the audience 
were unanimous in their applause, which 
was liberally bestowed throughout. There 
is one feature in Mr. Wilson’s singing, 
which is particularly striking; we allude 
to the distinct and clear pronunciation he 
gives of the words of his songs, so that no 
portion of the interest is lost, or made sub- 
servient to the melody. His example will, 
we are convinced, tend materially to drive 
from the stage the shocking species of trash 
of which our modern songs are composed ; 
and on this score he is entitled to our best 
thanks. Whilst words are articulated in 
such a manner as to be perfectly unintel- 
ligible, it is immaterial whether they be 
sense or not—the music alone is the object 
to be attended to But with such singers 
as Mr, Wilson and Miss Iaverarity, (for it 
is an exhibition of judgment to which she 
also lays fair claim, ) on the boards, we may 
hope to find in future, the compilers and 
adapters of new Operas vying with each 
other in the beauty of their poetry, no less 
than taste in the selection of their airs. By 
the way, we fancied we discovered several 
passages of difficulty, given by Mr. Se 
which we did not remember to have heard 
in the English version before. ‘The opera 
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is extremely well got up, and on each re. 
presentation is heard with increased effect. 
but we have to express our disapprobation 
of the system of robbing other Operas, to 
assist in the interest (as in the present 
instance,) of a particular one. Thus it jg 
that the car becomes familiarized with the 
most striking passages in an Opera before. 
it is listened to in its perfect shape, their 
attraction is diminished, and what wit) 
adaptation and mutilation, the poor com 
poser suffers sad injustice. 

The Pantomime at this house is entitled 
Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, or the 
Giant’s Causeway ; and, contrary to the usual 
practice on such occasions, the introduction, 
said to be from the pen of Mr. Peake, was 
a spoken one. But be this as it may, it 
turned out altogether a very silly affair, 
notwithstanding that Power formed the 
hero of it, and was tolerably well furnished 
with a series of punning sentences. The 
audience managed to laugh, but we suspect 
it was rather at the droll Hibernian delivery 
of the actor, than the dialogue itself. The 
plot, it would be absurd to attempt to de. 
scribe : it was neither pointed nor humour. 
ous, aud excepting a good idea of dragyiag 
Echo itself from his caverned rock, there was 
nothing at all toboast of in the shape of the 
least originality. It was somewhat of a no- 
velty to besure, to see Power, the genuine 
Paddy, for awhile in Harlequin’s attire, (in 
which he looked very well), but there was 
observable, a lamentable falling off from the 
drollery with which the inventive genius of 
Farley used to delight us. In the business of 
the piece we had no new features, no novel 
machinery, but almost all that was afforded 
in the shape of amusement, appeared left to 
the scene painter and the performers, of 
some of whom it would be great injustice to 
omit to speak favorably. Ellar decidedly 
is the best Harlequin of the day. He was 
extremely active, and distinguished himself 
by several very clever leaps. Paulo and 
Barnes, as Clown and Pantaloon, were also 
amusing ; buta Miss Louisa Johnstone, who 
made her first appearance as Columbine, put 
us more in mind of a boarding school hoyden, 
than the little sylph-like creature which 
Columbine ought to be, and as we have been 
in the habit of previously finding her at this 
house. The scenery, from the commence- 
ment to the end, though not particularly 
striking, is very well executed — some 
specimens by the Messrs. Grieve especially 
so, and are entitled to much praise. ‘Ihe 
tricks are rather numerous, but we could 
discover nothing new in them, and many 
worked very badly. The best point, per 
haps, in the whole Pantomime, takes place 
before a beautiful view of St. Paul's from 
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Ludgate Hill, where a crowd having col- 
lected to witness the Lord Mayor's Show, 
(as it was intended to be,) get lost ina fog. 
This was represented with very good effect. 
An attempt was made, but in very bad taste, 
to ridicule the rubbing system of Mr. St. 
John Long, but it was indifferently manag- 
ed, and, we were glad to observe, did not 
appear to amuse the audience. Of the 
overture and music, selected by Mr. Stans- 
bury, we are sorry to say we cannot speak 
favourably ; it was for the most part far 
from pretty, and in many instances heavy 
and out of character. We had almost 
omitted to mention a very pretty revolving 
Fairies’ 'emple, which was exhibited twice, 
and much approved of. We may also 
speak in terms of commendation, of some 
excellent representations of Flying Dragons, 
introduced in one of the opening scenes. 
Altogether, this Pantomime does not sus- 
tain the character which Covent Garden 
formerly possessed for superiority in this 
species of entertainment. 
THE SURREY. 

We have experienced a rare treat lately 
in the re-appearance for three nights, of 
Mr. Elliston, as Sheva, in the Benevolent 
: and itis with no small satisfaction 
that we are enabled to add, that the worthy 
manager has so far recovered his health and 
spirits, as to have imparted tothe character 
all that inimitable force of feeling, and 
displayed the same excellent conception of 
it with which be has ever been accustomed 
to delight us. ‘There might have been, per- 
haps, less exhibition of energy than for- 
merly, but if so, this was all in good keep- 
ing, andeach new sentence he uttered of 
beautiful sentiment, (with which the play so 
fully abounds,) served but to increase our 
complete satisfaction that he never played 
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it better, or more true to nature, exhibiting 
just so much force as the part demanded, 
without any apparent difficulty or fatigue. 

We trust we are not indulging too san- 
guine an anticipation, when we hope shortly 
again to be favoured with a display of his 
incomparable powers, not only in this, but 
many others of his favorite parts. His re- 
ception on this occasion must have been 
truly gratifying to his feelings. The com- 
pany at this louse is very excellent ; and 
the interior having recently been re-emtel- 
lished, after designs by Mr. Llliston, jun, 
assumes now a very eleyaut appearance, 

To add to the attractions of the Christ- 
mas season, a splendid Pantomime, enti- 
tled the New Year's Gift, has been got up 
at a considerable expense, and proved very 
successful. It boasts of considerable mirth, 
some striking scenery, which is well exe- 
cuted by Marshal, and a Clown (T. Hill), 
who puts us more in mind of poor old Gri- 
maldi than any one we have seen in the 
part. He has a song, in which his imita- 
tion of that person is very successful. 

THE COBURO 

Also boasts its Pantomime, under the 
superlative title of Harlequin Silver Penny ; 
and we can assure our readers, with twenty- 
three scenes tolerably well executed, plenty 
of merriment, some clever posture masters, 
Blackmore from Vauxhall, and young Joe 
Grimaldi as Clown, will hardly yield the 
palm to any of its rivals in this particular, 
We are happy to find Mr. Davidge has 
dropped the money order system. We should 
hardly imagine there could be any fear of 
filling his theatre at the present price of 
admission, provided his performances con- 
tinue as good as they bave been of late : 
and how much more select will be his 
audiences ! 
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lr is not our intention to mix ourselves 
up with any political party, neiiher do we 
purpose giving a lengthened detail of the 
political occurrences of the day, seeing that 
the public journals will amply satisfy the 
realer upon any point on which he or she 
may be curious. We will, therefore, merely 
state that the old world continues in a most 
lamentable chaos of confusion, and without 
any visible sign of amendment. Affairs in 
France are assuming a warlike character, 
and Prussia seems half inclined to make 
“confusion worse confounded.” Russia is 
busily employed in domestic matters, it ap- 
pearing that the Poles are desirous of ob- 
taining a new head. Belgium and the 


Netherlands are uot yet tranquillized, and 
in our own country we are not, hitherto, 
enabled to acknowledge any deep obligation 
to a Whig ministry. But, to return to 
France, we havea little anecdote to relate 
which, although it had been more interest- 
ing if told before, may not even now be alto- 
gether out of date. 

There can be no doubt that the recent 
French revolution had been for some years 
concocting. We are assured, by authority 
on which we can rely, that just previous to 
the formation of the Polignac ministry, the 
Liberals, foreseeing the necessity of a change 
of Government, made a tender of their sup- 
port to the Duke of Orleans, which was re- 
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fused by that prince in these words: ‘* The 
Palais Royal will never go to the Louvre, 
but if the Louvre will come to the Palais 
Royal, it shall be wslcome.”” We likewise 
know, that the private secretary of the duke 
was, for some time previous to the revolu- 
tion , in London, where he edited a periodi- 
cal entitled ‘‘ Le Representant du Peuple,” 
which was devoted to the cause of ultra- 
liberalism, and was continually insisting 
upon the necessity, and predicting the cer- 
tainty, of a change in the government of 
France ; and that since the events of July, 
M, Le Dieu, the editor, has returned to the 
continent, and is at present employed in a 
confidential situation about the person of 
Louis Phillippe. 

Their Majesties have returned to Brighton 
(contrary to their original intention,) to 
pass the holydays, and the major portion 
of the Royal Family are with them, par- 
taking of those seasonable festivities in 
which our patriot King does not consider 
it unbecoming in him to indulge. Long 
may he live, blest with the affections of a 
grateful people, the staunch defender of our 
national rites from the threatening innova- 
tions of foreign, comfortless absurdities, 

The marriage of Miss Fitzclarence to 
Lord Falkland took place on Moaday, the 
27th ult. The ceremony was performed 
by the Bishop of Chichester, and his 
Majesty gave away the bride. Soon after 
the solemnization of the marriage the happy 
pair left Brighton for Cumberland Lodge. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, are re- 
siding at Kensington Palace, where the 
latter is taking lessons in drawing from 
Richard Westall, R.A. Her Royal High- 
ness’s talent in this art is spoken of as very 
extraordinary, and, we believe, in this 
instance, they are not mere words of flat- 
tery. 

The Queen is expected to be frequent in 
her attendance at the Opera this season. 
Her Majesty has purchased a box, the next 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A press of white cachemirienne ; the cor- 
sage, made up to the throat, and to fasten 
behind, is embroidered in the stomacher 
style in front of the bust ; the top of the 
corsage is trimmed with a full ruche of blond 
net. Long sleeve of the usual form. The 
skirt’ is trimmed above the hem with em- 
broidery in a light Grecian pattern. An 
open pelisse, composed of grass-green gros 
de hiver ; the corsage is arranged in folds, 
which meet a little above the waist. ‘The 


but one to the Duchess of Kent's, The 
celebrated David has been engaged to Sing 
for a few nights only. 

The sentence on the late Ministers o 
France is generally considered as wor 
than death. Polignac’s imprisonment j, 
for life—he is to be and yet not to be 
Sbut out from all society boch of friendship 
and love, he is condemned to linger ony 
sepulchred existence, 


“No voice to soothe him, and no thought 
to cheer.”’ 


The sentence on his fellows is hardly less 
severe, 

Among the superstitions still predomina. 
ting in the minds even of the most wise 
and learned amongst us, is a reluctance 
to transact any affair of importance on 4 
Friday ; and surely the fact will not tend 
to lessen the antipathy that the unhappy 
year of 1830 commenced on that day. 

Mr. Hunt, of Radical notoriety, has 
been positively elected M.P. for Preston, 
A scrutiny of votes was threatened, but 
not gone into. ‘The latter circumstance 
strengthens our conviction that a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament is not far distant. 

At the last horse-races in the Champ de 
Mars was a placard to the following effect; 
‘With the exception of the horses which 
are to run, every gentleman is prohibited 
trom coming within the course.”’ 

Among the forthcoming literary novel- 
ties we see announced, “‘ The Life and 
Death of Lord Edward Fiizgerald,” by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. with a portrait. 

We are glad to announce that a new 
volume of Songs, by Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
Esq. is about to appear, the melodies of 
which are pleasing, whilst the poetry, we 
will venture to say, possesses an equal 
portion of attraction and beauty with any 
of the author’s previous productions, ln 
another part of our Number we give a 
specimen. 
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sleeve is @ la Maintenon, finished at the top 
of the cuff with a ruche of blond net. A 
green velvet trimming, cut like the teeth 
of a saw at the edge, borders the fronts of 
the pelisse. The bonnet iv of lavender- 


bloom-coloured velvet, trimmed with dra- 
peries of the same material, which are bor- 
dered with white blond lace, and inter- 
mixed with knots of gauze riband, 
WALKING DRESS. 
A high dress composed of crimson gros 
de Naples, plain corsage, and sleeves of the 
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imbecille form. The pelerine is cleft upon 
the shoulder, so as to form two irregular 
The skirt is trimmed with a very 
broad band of sable. Very full ruff, com. 
posed of white tulle. The bonnet is purple 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
under the brim with neuds of white gauze 
riband ; a very large neud of white ‘gauze 
rivand, with a bouquet of penseés in the 
centre, adorns the front of the crown. 
Sable muff and boa tippet. 
EVENING DRESS. 

A white satin dress; low corsagé, arranged 
before and behind in deep longitudinal 
folds; it is trimmed round the top with a 
flat gold trimming, surmounted by a row of 
pointed blond lace, which stands up round 
the bust Béret sleeve of the usual form, 
over which is a long one of white guse bril- 
luntée; it is of equal width from the 
shoulder to the wrist, where it terminates 
in a narrow band. ‘The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a single row of flat gold 
galon, corresponding in pattern with that 
on the corsage, but much broader. The 
head-dress is a black velvet béret; the 
front is of the usual size; the crown is 
adorned with draperies, which are trimmed 
with gold fringe. The ear-rinys, neck 
chain, and bracelets, are of burnished gold. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION, 


poluts. 


Fur pelerines are more in favour than 
boa tippets for the promenade, and walk- 
ing bonnets are of a more showy descrip- 


tion than last month. Some of the most 
novel are of black or dark-coloured velvet, 
or satin, lined with rose-colour, or blue 
silk plush, and trimmed with ribands, cor- 
responding in colour with the bonnet, but 
fringed and brocaded to match the lining. 

Mantles are very much worn in carriage 
dress. Those lined with expensive furs 
are not yet so generally adopted as they 
were last winter, Black velvet ones are 
much in favour; they are trimmed round 
the collar, and the pelerine, either with 
black blond lace, or rich fringe. 

Carriage pelisses are composed of velvet 
gros de Naples, or gres des Indes. Some are 
fastened down the front by knots com- 
posed of four pointed ends, edged with 
very narrow fringe; others are trimmed 
round the border, and up the fronts, with 
a Gothic border formed by very narrow 
satin rouleaus, of a colour strongly con- 
trasted with that of the pelisse. What- 
ever the trimming of the skirt may be, the 
collar and cuffs are always ornamented to 
correspond. 

Velvet is the material most in favour for 
carnage bonnets and hats. Some are 
composed entirely of the same colour ; 
others are lined with velvet of a different 
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hue, or with silk plush. Black and rose- 
coloured satin, particularly the latter, is 
also in favour for carriage bonnets and 
hats If the hat is of rose-coloured satin, 
the lining of the brim is of the same ma- 
terial; but if itis black, it is frequently 
lined with a different colour. 

Hats have the brims very wide over the 
forehead, but small behind, ange rather 
close at the ears. Some are profusely 
trimmed, and others very sparingly ; those 
of the first description are adorned with 
knots of the same material as the hat, 
intermixed with light rosettes, composed 
of notched ends of rich riband, or with 
feathers. A band of riband, ending in a 
full rosette on the right side, is the only 
ornament employed for hats of a simple 
description. 

Bonnets have not altered in shape nor 
size. A good many are ornamented in 
the demi voile style, with a fall of blond 
lace at the edge of the brim. 

We have seen some dinner dresses com- 
posed of figured gros de Naples of a light 
green ground, thickly satrewed with small 
bouquets of flowers in various colours, 
The skirt was finished above the hem with 
a trimming of stamped velvet leaves ; they 
were placed at a considerable distance from 
each other, were of a large size, and rose 
from a chenille stalk. The corsuge was 
pargigily covered with a kind of brace, 
composed of velvet, which corresponded 
with the trimming, and was darker than 
the ground of the dress, 

Velvet, velours epinglé, aud grenadine 
gauze over satin to correspond, are all in 
favour in evening dress. The most fashion- 
able trimming is blond lace. 

Dress hats are of velvet, or white satin ; 
the brims are shallower than those of last 
winter ; the crowns are low, particularly 
behind ; they are generally adorned with 
feathers. 

Bérets are composed of velvet, crape, or 
gauze ; they are trimmed either with fea- 
thers, or light sprigs of flowers 

The favourite colours are al] the darker 
Shades of red, blue, and green, as also 
lavender, chesnut, azure-blue, lemon- 
colour, and rose-colour. 
STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT 

DECEMBER. 

Mantles are very much in favour, 
Some of the most novel are composed of 
gros des Indes, trimmed with rich fur, not 
arranged as formerly in bands, but dis- 
posed in a rouleau so as to present the 
appearance of a small boa tippet; this 
trimming edges the fronts, the bottom, the 
collar, and the pelerine; the latter is 
always enormously large. 

W added pelisses are much in favour for 
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the promenade, particularly those of black 
satin, ornamented down the front ,with 
broad bands, @ revers, of black velvet 
Pelisse gowns, and high diesses, composed 
of velvet, are also in mucli estimation. 
These last are made without any trimming, 
except that on the pelerine, which is either 
a row of black blond lace, or else a very 
broad rich fringe. 

Promenade gowns are not in general 
trimmed round the border; some few, 
however, have been lately seen composed 
of rich twilled silk, (which is now coming 
much intofavour,) that were finished round 
the bottom with a bias band of velvet reach- 
ing nearly to the knees; it was cut round 
the upper edge in ornaments of the cres- 
cent form, which were bordered with 
narrow blond lace, set on plain; the pele- 
rine, composed entirely of velvet, was cut 
round the edge to correspond with the 
trimming. ‘These dresses are mostly of 
light colours, as pearl grey, vert Irlandais 
or drab colour ; but the velvet that trims 
them is always black. 

Undress bonnets are composed either of 
black velvet, or black silk plush, and are 
always of the capote form. Some have 
appeared this month, the crowns of which 
bear no small resemblance to the caul of a 
high old-fashioned cap; the brims are 
larger than those of other bonnets ; they 
are always lined with plush, but of e 
light colour; rose is most in favour.” A 
band of riband which crosses upon the 
brim, close to the bottom of the crown, is 
the only ornament of these bonnets. 

Those composed of black velvet are 
trimmed in a style of great simplicity, two 
coques on one side, and one only on the 
other, or else a riband which goes round 
the crown, and terminates in an ornament 
resembling a rose on one side. 

Capotes are much worn in half dress, 
particularly for the spectacle. A good 
many are composed of satin, covered with 
crape of .the same colour; the crape is 

laited en twyaur, both on the crown and 
rim, the edge of which is finished by 
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a deep fall of white blond lace; ty 
aigrettes, one placed in front, the other 
nearly behind, decorate the crown; aneud 
of riband, or an ornament resembling 4 
flower, but composed of riband, is placed 
between them. 

Hats of canary yellow, or pale lavender. 
colour, are generally trimmed with black 
blond lace, and black ribands. One of the 
most novel half dress hats, is composed 
ot black velvet; the crown is adorned with 
a drapery of violet satin, so arranged that 
the ends form rosettes, one nearly behind, 
the other on the right side of the botiom 
of the crown; from these rosettes issue 
two aigrettes, finished at the tips with 
small violet flowers. 

Satin and velvet are worn both in half 
dress and evening dress ; the only novelty 
that we have to announce in the first, is a 
redingote that attracted much admiration 
at the Italian Opera; it was composed of 
white satin; the corsage made to set close 
to the shape behind, but crossed in front, 
in folds which came from the shoulder, so 
as to display the upper part of the rich 
chemisette worn with it; the collar, made 
in the pelerine form, was cut iu three 
points, one of which fell low on the back, 
the others spread over the shoulders ; the 
sleeve was made in the style of the six. 
teenth century, with a cuff consisting of a 
single, very deep point. A bouquet of 
roses, with their leaves in velvet, orna- 
mented each point of the collar and 
sleeves; the front of the dress was 
trimmed from the waist downwards, with 
a revers of white satin, narrow at the cein- 
ture, but gradually wider towards the 
bottom ; this was cut out on each side in 
points, each decorated with a bouquet to 
correspond with that on the corsage. 

The most novel bérets are of plain gauze, 
or crape, with a single feather placed under 
the brim, and falling back upon the crown. 

Fashionable colours are violet, green, 
brown, vapeur, rose, poncgeau, drab-colour, 
grey, and different shades of dark red. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Tue lady of J. Toilemache, Esq. of Til- 
stone Lodge, Cheshire, of a son and heir. 
In Wellin Place, Belgrave Square, the 
Hon. Mrs. Every, of a sonand beir. In 
Manchester Street, the Lady S. Taylor, of 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, by the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, H. W. Chichester, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss Isabella 
Manners Sutton, daughter of his Grace the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. At Wil- 


ley Church, Shropshire, by the Rev. C. 
Norman, the Hon G. Anson, second son 
of the late Viscount Anson, to the Hon. 
Isabella Elizabeth Annabella, third daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister of the present 
Lord Forester. 

DEATHS. 

At Southampton, Rear-Admiral Stiles, 
aged 79. At Cheltenham, Admiral Kk. 
Montague. At Ramsgate, Anna Maria, 
relict of J. P. Ince, Esq. At Godstone, 
in Surrey, aged 21, Anne Mary, the only 
daughter of Major-General Newbery. 
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